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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAiT 


t 

Depaujmknt of the Interior, 

^ " Office 6f Education, 

Washington, D. C., March 24, 19s). 

Sir: Last June I transmitted a manuscript cntitleil “Teacher’s 
Guide to Child Development” with. an explanation that it was taken 
from a much larger manuscript prepared by California teachers 
under the direction of the California Curriculum Commission. In 
the belief that many teachers in other States who could not secure 
the California unabridged edition would like to use thi.s work, both 
for its own worth and as a model for their work in curriculum con- 
struction, I urge^^^ita printing as a bulletin of this office. This belief 
has been found well warranted in the sales of 2,000 copies within 
two months, making necessary a second printing. Saich demand 
leads nie to feel that similar success awaits the publication of the 
material herewith transmitted. I recommend that it be issuejt as a 
bulletin under the title “The Activity Program and the Teaching of 
Heading,” with full acknowledgment to the California Commission. 

Respectfully submitted. ^ . 

^ Wm. John (’oopkr, 

Commissioner. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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Reading experiences growing out of children’s interests 
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■ INTRODUCTION 

The Contribution of Reading to the Child’s Development 

The driving purpose of the young child is that of finding out about 
his environment and of adapting himself to it so that satisfaction 
results. In the home or scfioolroom which aHies itself with this pur- 
pose, the child soon discovers that reading is a valuable aid to carry- 
ing out His plans. At the beginning of tlie period of conscious observa- 
tion, the young child is confronted with tangible results of great 
advances recently made in science and the industrial world. He 
observes and wonders o\Tr the electric light, the automobile, the 
street car, the ^ir])lane, the daily milk deliver^', prepared foods in 
packages, electrical appliances used in the home, the steam shovel at 
work in the neighborhood. In addition, he sees birds in motion, 
flowers growing, animals, and people engagcth'in many interesting, 
pursuits he wishes to know more about. He is alive wdth curiosity 
about all these conunonplace factors of his life. A\Tien he tries to 
investigate them, there is much for him to learn. He knows’ nothing 
about their sources or processes. His e.xperiences arc all wnth results, 
of processes. 

Gradually widening e.xperiences bring him new facts relating to 
these things. If the right kinch^JL^lories and poems are told or read 
to him, he sees that books also bring information. He enjoys picturji^ 
of ajl the eveiy'day things. with which he is familiar. Me likes to 
imitate his father and look at the newspaper, often pretending to. 
read from it. He is beginningJo sense the importance of reading. 

Reading is an important pa^ of the modem child’s environment. 
He^is aware of its constant practice by adults all around hiip. There 
is a reason for this. Invention, scientific investigation, large-scale 
production, ihiproved communication have created a new world. 
The number of things one must know about in order to understand 
this world has been enormously increased. No one can hope to learn 
of them all through first-hand experiences. Printed matter, which 
"preserves and f^ilitates widespread d^tribution of knowledge, be- 
comes a npeeSsity. With, increased reading comes a more widespread 
realizathm of the importance \Of understanding the thought life of 
the world, as well as its physical flIvMopBient. Only through read- 
ing may one hope for knowledge of the process and stages by which 
such vital forces as philosophy, religion, literatme, music, and art have 
developed. Only through^chieving this knowledge may one come 
truly to enjoy them as they exist in modem life. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tho aclvanrc in mechanical production of printed matter, together 
with this great increase in demand for it, has resulted ii\ a vast 
• amount of general reading. Millions read to-day where in the past 
only a few had the time, the facilities, and the necessity for reading. 
The evidence of this is Ml about us. Scores of mdming and evening 
papers are delivered daily to -homes. An increasing number of 
magazines flaunt before competitors such figures as these: “Over 
3,000,000 circulated weekly.” There is hardly a dnig store or hews 
stand in existence that does not boast a comer flafiked to the ceiling 
with its • bewildering variety of highly-colored periodicals. Inde- 
fatigably, the book irviewers send out their monthly lists of new 
, books. Publishers vie with one another in placing on the market 
readable editions of classes, old and now, at prices which enable 
^“pfople of even moderate incomes th own large collections. There 
are books available, and increasingly used, in every field of man’s 
activity. Day by day, year by year, this flood of printing is growing 
in volume. Truly tho age of r(*ading is upon us. 

' These facts are of significance for the teacher as well as the child. 
'They result iR creating in more children the sense of the importance 
of reading. They result m two insistent demands upon tho school 
program : ^ 

1. Much rending is an essential condition of full, complete develop- 
ment of tho child. 

2. The child needs to form habits which insure that his reading will 
be varied, discriminatin(j, and contimous throughout life. 

In the school which gives children freedom and assistance to carry 
out their purposes, they naturally come to see that reading is a needed 
tool basically related to everything they do. They begin to make it 
a part pf all their “purposeful activities.” They want to use it, and 
they are willing to work hard to loam how. As they do learn how, 
and as they continue to experience the vital importance of reading, 
they extend reading activity into every field of their advancing 
knowledge. Thi^ is tho desired end before teachers in “reading 
instruction.” \ " 

If children come\^to this end naturally through carrying on activi- 
ties, does the teachdr have anything at all to do with it? Yes; a Very 
gr^t deal. The teacher has everything to do, in the first place, with 
creating that atmosj^ere in. which children freely plan and cany out 
their adfivities. In the second place, the teacher can do much to help 
children realize the Value of reading, so that they develop strong 
motives for it.* In the third place, the teacher cAn guide children in 
their efforts to learn to read so that they avoid forming habits whi^h 
will handicap them, and so that they acquire real skill and lasting 
interest, in reading. 
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To extond the child’s experiences, to teach him how to acquire and 
vf<e knowledge in order to further his cxprtncncos and understand 
them these are objectives of paramount im|x>rtance before the schdol 
to-day. It is evident that these objectives can be attained only 
through practice in acqi^iring and using knowledge in relation to the - 
extension of experiences, in solving problems, or fulfilling purposes of 
the child. Let us see what this implies in the matter of helping ‘ 
children to use the tool, reading. 
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THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM AND THE TEACHING OF 

READING ' 


Chapter I 

f 

How the Teacher Helps Children to Realize the Value of Reading, and to 

Prepare Themselves for It 

' CHILDREN NEED PREPARATION FOR READING 

✓ 

If \ oil had never seen a cjuillopeep, and there were no pictures 
a\ailable for you to bxaniine, or no rjuillopeeps in your neighborhood, 
you could interpret this word only by means of what you read or 
of what people told you about it. Your idea would be composed of 
several other ideas with which you had already had experience. If 
these previous ideas were not tnie, no doubt you would be much 
surprised when you finally saw a genuine quillopeep. 

Thus, the reading of any word involves its interpretation in tenns 
of prexioils experiences, and the interpretation is clear in proportion 
to the reality of these experiences. This is the simple reason w'hy 
children must see, touch, taste, smell, and otherwise experience the 
characteristics of many' things before words can mean anvthing to 
them. They need to understand ideas before they can interpret the 
symbols standing for them. Reading is as much a process of putting 
meaning into the printed page as of getting meaning out of it. To 
he able to egad much one needs “many’ correct concepts of commPn 
things.” 

But reading involvea^not only interpreting words that stand for 
various concepts, it involves the use of words in many intricate 
relationships. To understand a sentence describing the habits of the 
bear, for instance, such as “The bear goes into. hibernation during 
•the winter, requires not only an understanding of separate words, 
but also a knowledge of how w’Ords, when put together ijphrases and 
sentences, make new meanings. 

Nearly all children acquire this knowledge to a very’ limited extent 
before they enter school through hearing others talk and talking them- 
selves. They also acquire some ability to think- or to use ideas to 
solve the problems they encounter as thi^pass from infancy to child- 
hood. But even the simplest material the child finds in his first book 

■ The material In this bulleilD oonaUtutee Chapter VIII of Teechere' O&lde to Child Developnwnt, 
Caliromie Bute Department of Education, Sacremento, CalU., 1980. 
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win involve the use of words in relationships new to him. The lai^er 
hi^ fund of ideas and the more practice he has had in using these, the 
more able he will be to grasp new' meanings he will find in books. It 
follows that the more practice a child has in talking and thinking 
about what he sees, hears, experiences, the more clear-cut all new 
meanings become to him and the better prepared he is to interpret 
thephrases and sentences that express them, 

L-^'ueading, in addition, is a difficult skill to acquire. It requires the 
1 formation of so many new habits, both muscular and mental, that 
/ concentrated, purposeful, and sustained efforts arc needed. Unless 
the habits upon which it depends are correctly formed it becomes so 
arduous that efforts to keep it up are often abandoned, and we have 
the result of many adults for whom reading is practically a minor 
^ activity, used only when absolutely necessary. 

'-//^his is why it is vital that children first approacH'the task of learn- 
ing to read with a very high interest in, and a very strong desire for, 
doing so. Only a powerful niotive, a genuine,' vivid realization of the 
delights readers enjoy will carry them through the greSt difficulties 
ahead of them. It seems, then, that there is preparation needed by all 
children for the undertaking of reading. 

Until recently, our first-grade programs have been built on the 
assumption that children have had this preparation and are “ready” 
to leam to read when they come to school. It has been assumed that 
experiences in the home have been sufficient, and the matter of whether ‘ 
or not children really wanted to leam to read has not been given much 
consideration. 

There is an appallingly large number of “failures” among first- 
grade children. We know that, under our previous sclhM)l plan, these 
failures were largely due to children’s inability to meet the require- 
ments set for them in reading skill. To-day thoughtful teachers every- 
where are questioning the advisability of teaching reading at the very 
beginning of the first grade. Many studies of this, problem have 
resulted in the conclusion that children leam to read much more^ 
readily and pleasurably, that they develop good attitudes toward 
reading much more surely, and make more rapid progress if teachers 
wait until they arejully ready to undertake U before beginning its definite 
in^rudion. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES PREPARATION FOR READING) 

In what doe.s the desired preparation consist? Such ati%xcellent 
inventory of conditions leading to readiness for readi^ has been 
given in Anderson and Davidson,* Reading Objectives, that we feel it 
is worth quoting at length : 

> Aodwaon, C. J., cod DftWdaoD, laotMi. R«adloc ObiMtiTfi. UunI Book Co., Nov Yoit, Itt, 
pp. 27-3a 
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A. Being in an environment which foatere and stimulates a child’s natural 

curiosity. f 

1. The wonderful world, a constant source of wonder — ohscrving persons 

and things in relation to self. 

2. Inquiring and investigating— asking, at first, what; later, why; and still 

later, ^w. 

3. Desiring to find out al>out things — sometimes dcstnietive, sometimes 

structive, couple<^p'ith a desire to niaslor everything at>out him. 

4. Becoming sensitive fo surroundings — nature; Wind, water, skv, earth, 

rocks, heat, cold, etc. 

B. Being in an environment which encourages or invites conversation and 

enlarges child’s vocabulary. 

1. Playing with other children. 

. 2. Observing nature — outdoor plays, excursions to the woods, the zoo, 
I>ark, circus, the country, etc. 

3- Taking care of pets, toys,, baby sister or hrothei^. 

4. Talking with older people who are sympathetic and helpful. 

C. Being in an environment which provides opportunity for handliuK and 

manipulating things. Creative activity fiiu^ outlet in the following 
experiences. ' 

1. Coming in contact with things and using them for some {lefinito 

purpose. 

2. Making or constructing, whether it is creating a play or making a 

box, in response to a felt need. 

D. Being in an environment rich in ginni pictures, good music, good books. 

Emotional reactions — appreciations and attitudes. 

1. Listening to good music, to stories told and read, to nui«cry rhymes 
and simple verses. 

^ 2. Enjoying good pictures, music, stories, poems. 

3. 8in|fing short songs, learning and reciting rhymes and jingles, 

4. Dramatizing a story or activities observed in the environment. 

6. Tellidt parts of stories told or read, or a story imagined. 

E. Being in an environment in which an older person, parent, or older child (<jr 

teacher) reads. Social imitation stimulates desire to do what others do. 

1. Finding pleasure in pretending to read- 

2. Looking on while another reads. 

3. Finding great enjoyment in having someone read stories and poems, 

both new and ofd. , 

4. Talking about story and dramatizing it. 

F. Being in an environment which stimulates interest in reading activities. 

1. Observing signs, labels, house numbers, names of streets, telephone 

numbers, names of trolley lines, grocery firms; notices such as 8top, 
Dotngtr, Look Out; printed matter such as iiaincs of newspapers, 
magsiines, etc. 

2. Associating words with pictures on toys, blocks, games, pictures in 

alphabet and picture books. 

Z. Recognizing his own name * • names of the family (and 
classmates). 

4 . Taking an interest in printing such words as his own name. Daddy, 
Mother, Lovt; in writing a letter to an al>sent monil>er of the Tamily 
(or class) using pictures to convey the message. 

A, Noticing lists of ati^icles on slip when sent on errands to the grocery, 
or store; identifying magazines, victroia records, boolm, etc. 
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6. Attending moving pictures or studying a series of pictures to' get the 
story. Reading the legend underneath the picture by the picture 
story, 

7. Playing card games which involve matching; putting puzzles together; 
playing language games with older children. 

8. .Arranging color cards, beads, sticks, bhtcks, etc., in order; arranging 
alphal)ct blocks, mirnl)or cards in order, arranging names of the 
fanjily. 

9. Making collections of picture.s and clarifying them. Collecting 
other objects and classifying them. 

Drawing pict\ires to tell i«'''ple of things actually sem, or of things 
imagined or guthereci from stories. Telling stories abotjt the 
picture which an older jierson writes below the picture. 

11. iMaking bookletjS, containing objects, such as leaves, flowers, draw- 
ings, words, and sentences written or printed by an older person. 

12. tioing many things in response to directions g'\-en, to signal.^ 
gestures, etc. 

13. hV)ticing characteristic sounds in nature industry, in speech, and 
jluking pleasure in imitating them. 

In good hpmes, where parents are educated and possess wdde inter- 
ests, children may, and often do, have much of this needed preliminary 
help. But such homes are still in the minority, and the larger 
number of children come to school without it. 

•THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE KINDERGARTEN TO READING READINESS 

The well-planned kindergarten program, offering as i£^ should rich 
and varied experiences related to children’s interests, can do much 
toward developing an interest in, and a background for, reading. It 
will help the kindergarten teacher tovunderstand this responsibility if 
she will study carefully the above definite inventory of conditions 
which prepare children for reading. The kindergarten which provides, 
extends, and enriches such conditions is not only giving children 
opportunity for full development, but is also building in them a sense 
of the feiportance*and value of learning to read. 


, SuGGKSTlONS FOR PROVIDING ThIS PrEPARATIO>^ 

Let US study a typical kindergarte^^tivity to see just how it has 
contributed to the preparation of children /or learning to read. The 
activity will first be fully described by th^ teacher who giiided its 
development: 

BUILDING A STEAMER AND GOING TO JAPAN ® 

The children were seated around the teadfier at the time of their dis- 
cission period (near the beginning of the morning) to make plans for 
their day’s work. The school is situa^d in a district of the city where 
Japanese people live, and many Japanese children were in the kinder- 

> Activitjr c»rri«d on undor direction of, uid reported by, Mbs Lucille Welker, in tbe klndenwten of the 
Rephlel W^U School. Sen FrenUdoo. Report contributed by Min Julie Letbeld Hehn, director of Under- 
■vten-primery eduoetloa. 
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gart^n. Ouo liUle Japnnftsp girl, who was a general favorite, was 
leaving to go b»k to Japan. The children were talking about this, 
interest was high, and there was a lively discussion. They talked 
about what kind of a boat the little girl was going on, where she would 
sleep and eat while on the boat, what the boat would take to Japan, 
and what it would bring back to America. The children had just 
finished w'ork on a piece of construction with which they had been 
for some time, and were eager to start something ‘‘new.” 
The talk turned to what were to be their “plans for the day. One 
child, as so often happened in similar situations during the year, 
asked, “\\Tiat shall we build now?” Quickly ( aine the suggestion 
from the other children, “I^et's build the boat that is going t(» Japan.” 
it was received wuth 'great enthusiasm. 

‘‘Where shall we build it?” asked the teacher, and the planning 
began. Much thinking and discussion were needed to decide upon the 
best place in the room for the boat. The wjiole 'group finally walked 
about their room, carefully considering the^ advantages of each sug- 
gested place. The boat was to be large enough fur the children to use, 
so its location must be planned with reference to the needs for room 
space for their other activities. • 

When the location had been selected, the children started to plan 
the building. They talked about how they w'ere to find out about 
building the boat. It was suggested that they could look at pictures 
of boats, and some child asked if they could go to the docks to look at 
a real boat (the group had taken trips to “find out” before), As soon 
as possible, they went to the docks. The teacher was unabTe to ar- 
range, that they go on board a ship, so they stood on the docks look- 
ing at a big steamer near by, talking over all the various parts of a 
boat and their uses. They discussed such things as the anchor, the 
engine rooms, the decks, the cabins, and the captain’s room. Mean- 
while children each morning wefe bringing in pictures of boats. 
The teacher brought some big posters, supplied by steamship com- 
panies that have pictures of boats and of the countries to which they 
go. The children looked at these and discussed what parts their 
boat should have, while they were tiying out ways of building it. 

At first they built the boat of construction blocks, but they soon 
discovered that there were not enough blocks for making all the parte 
needed. After considering available materials, ways and means, and 
after much discussion, it was decided to use some of the children’s 
little tables for the main dedk of the steamer. 

The tables were covered with heavy cardboard to protect them. 
This gave a good fouh(lRtion upon which to build the cabins and pilot 
house and still left space all around for a promenade deck. Laths 
were used in the construction of the staterooms. Each stateroom 
was furnished with a bed, made of building blocks, and linen made of 
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paper, pillows and mattress stuffed with paper, a washbowl, mirror, 
and toothbrush. (The children sugjgested, planned, and arranged 
these furnishings.) f 

In the captain’s cabin the children built a largo wheel made from 
the top of a barrel so that it really revolved. There was a compass 
too, and a large map cut out from an* old book was tacked on the wall. 
The cliildren talked about what maps were for; they made steamer 
chairs of blocks and laths, a radio, and magazines (scrapbooks of 
travel pictures) for the afterdeck. They attempted a gangplank and 
found it very difficult to make. Every time some one used it it fell 
down, because it was not strong enough to hold the weight of a child. 
For several days it had to be rebuilt each day, and the children dis* 



Tb6 gancplrnnk was finally strong enough to bold the beayiwt cfaUd 
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liked to allow the biggest child in the room to use it. They tried 
different ways of building it, but did not seem to think of any other 
means of g^iving it strength. Finally,. in a discussion period, the teache^> 
aslfed them what they were going to do about such a poor gangplank. 
Some child said, “We could bring boxes to put under it.” Next 


morning boxes began to appear, and finally the gangplank was strongly 
supported and all could use it without fear of breaking it. 

Work on the boat required nearly four weeks, and the interest in 
it '’lasted mtich longer. There were many trips taken, and much 
activity related to the boat. Everyone took pride in keepmg it 
“shipshape”; habits of cleanliness were actually strengthened through 
dramatic play at housekeeping on the boat; and there were many 
valuable opportunities for expression of ideas and experiences. 
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When the boat was completed interest turned to things to wear and 
things to take on an ocean voyage. The children decided to take suit 
cases, trunks, hand .bags, hats, and money. The crew decked thein- 
selyes out in sailor suits, ties, and hats, and of course there was a 
marine band with costumes and instruments. Then the questiort arose 
aa to where the boat would land and where the passengers would visit 
in Japan. Of all the nice places talked about, the Japanese tea garden 
seemed to have the most votes. 

This involved a trip to Golden Gate Park to see a real tea garden. 
The children had tea cakes ami sat on the grass taking in all the beauty 
of the garden and discussing the way in which the bridge and house 
were made, , 

The next day they wanted to start a tea garden of their own. It 
was a very prdtty little spot in thtrj^room when finished and held 
many of the beauties seen in the park. The children had brought real 
moss^and flowers to add a touch of reality, had made careful plans and 
worked hard to make their tea garden lovely. They were so successful 
that it seemed natural that they should want to share its beauties; so 
th^ decided to make kimonos and invite their mothers to come to a 
tea party in the garden. This was a delightful consummation of all 
their activity, for it had carried them clear through the term. The 
work on the boat and tea garden, with the dramatic play centering in 
them, had engaged the group for six weeks. 

The outcomes were valuable. Specific outcomes arc suggested by 
the list that follows; 


1. Willingness of each to cooperate with whole group. 

2. Feeling responsibility to contribute to project. 

3. Appreciation of the value of boats ^nd nian’s^work on them. 

4. Appreciation of the value of learning to read, to use numbers, etc. 

5. Appreciation of work of others. 

6. Appreciation of joy in creative effort. 

A. Habits were fostered: 

1. Going to books for information. 

2. Going to the source for information (trips to the boat and* the 
Japanese tea garden). 

3. Persisting in work in spite of difficulties. 

4. Exercising judgment in selecting materials. 

^Learning to mticize results of effort, and so to raise one’s owm 
standards. t 


6. Using idew and past exj^riences in hew activities. 

7. Plannii^. * * 

8. Exercising self-control. • 

9. Being helpful. ' * 

10. Requiring habits of cleanliness and neatness. 

-- ai-^2 . ^ 
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B. There was a <rain in knowledge; h prowl h of new*interest^: 

1. I rulerstandinp of the purpose of the boats that were a part of 
their everv-<iav environment. 

2. Soni^knowledpe of how peifple travel 

3. Som^now ledge of how boats areVonstructed — of their plan. 

4. A beginning know ledge of thetcustoins and land of the Japanese. 

r>. Knowledge of how people are made comfortable while traveling 

on boats. 

6. Knowledge of the purposi' of maps and conipaas. 

7. Interest in boats and w4iere they go; in other foirns of trans- 
portation. 

8. Interest in “all the information and skills needed to make the 

boat a good one. ^ ^ '* 

9. Interest in p^rks. 

C. Subject matter contributed in the following ways. 

1. Spoken language: , , 

Conversation a|^out the activity Was spont^eous and many of the 

children who had never participated in group discussions before were 
'talking freely and eagerly l>efon‘ the enterprise^ were finished. 

2. Vocal^ilaiy': 

The children’s vocahulaiy was greatly improved and their grammar 
somewhat corrected, as for example, in such phrases: “The boat 
sailed.” “We went sailing." They le."ned countless new' ^rds — 
' sailor, captain, anchor, life-saver, lifeboat, porthole, radio, smokestack, 
stateroom, berths, washsta^d, deck, gang])lank, ocean, waves, Japan, 
are typical. 

There was improvement in. the recognition of phonic differenced. 
The pronunciation of first letters and word endings was better. 

3. Reading experiences: 

Signs on officers’ hats, Japanese tea garden, staterooms, numbers, 
band members. Enjoyment of stories. 

4. Number e.xpericaJ<’?8: 

Number work inctiftjed counting numbers of- passengers, etc.; 
number of smokestacks^ number in crew, number of life pre^rxers 
and lifeboats. Number of tea cups, Spoons,, napkins needed for the 
party. Measuring paper for kimonos, sailor suits, laths for state- 
rooms, etc. 

5. Experiences in music: 

There was much expression in rhythms — interpretation of the 
' movement of the boat ; a Japanese dance in the garden ; keeping time 
w'ith the marine band; and so. on. 

There w'ere tone drills based on the boat whistle; calling “all 
ashore,” ”all aboard” during dramatic plays; bird calls in the garden. 

6. Other experiences; 


_J 
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Opportunities to manipulate and become acquainted with material 
were plentifiil'7-with blocks, laths, paper, pails, paint, ‘mats, card- 
board box^, tools, clav, and so on 

Opportunities f^or the development of initiative were present 
throughout because the enterprise was planned and 'carried on bv the 


The teachers statement of outcomes re\'eals the situations pro- 
vided for the ehildremthat helped to prepare them for reading?. Lot \ 
us consider these in the'terms Of the inventory' (pioted on page d. ' 1 
Afijonj^ the mast evident were: | 

A. Being^ in an environment which fosters and stimulates a ('hild’s 
naiiiral curiosity. 

The plan to build a boat aroused the need to find out how n*al 
boats were constructed, 'and led to investigating boats through the 
trip b> the dock. Desiring to find out about a boat’s funiishings led 
to bringing in pictures of boats and discussing^ieir parts; the ques- 
tiomof maps and their uses arose iinturajly; iiupiiries were made as 
to where to land the boat and where they were to visit in Japan; this 
led to the desire to find out about a Japanese tea garden and the trip. , 

• to investigate one. 

Through these means the children were becoming sensitive to their 
Mirroundings, and were lemming alxnit. many new things which would 
lead them to he curious about still others, 

r B. Being in an environment which encourages and invites conver- 
sation and enlarges the child’s vocabularv. 

The need for making plans, asking questions, discussing and 
describing provided many opportunities for spontaneous conversa- 
tion when children were learning to in simple sentences with 

ease and free<|om. ^ 

Through looking at the boats, at pictures describing (hem, through 
discus&ing plans for their ow n boat and deckling the parts it was to 
have, came the need and the opportunity to acquire many new words. 

Note the teachers’ report of this in C, point 2, page 11. 

C. Being in an environment which provides opportunity for han- 
dling and manipulating things. 

The construction problems involved^ in the activity led to the need 
and opportunity to work with many different kinds of materials 

(See C, point 6 , p. 12.) 

D. Being in an environment rioh in g^od** pictures, good music, * 
good hooks. Emotional reactions — appreciations and attitudes. 

The teacher reports that pictures were made available and were 
used; that there were exiiressions in rhythms and music; that thpre 
was enjoyment of stories, and much dramatic play, all brought about 


children. 


SITUATIONS PROVIDED BY THIS ACTIVITY 
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by the needs experienced through the children’s purpose to make a 
boat. 

E. Being in an environment in which an older person reads. 

The teacher supplied posters of steamship companies, read stories 

and poems related to the children’s new interests. 

F. ' Being in an environment which stimulates interest in reading 
activities. 

® \\hile the teacher does not specifically say so, we are led to infer, 
from her statement of outcomes, that the. children had many expe- 
riences through which they would be led to realize the value of read- 
ing; the observing of signs and their uses; looking at pictures and 
posters, and feeling a need to read their labels; seeing that books told 
them about how people travel, about customs and land of the Japa- 
nese; looking at magazines and making scrapbooks of travel for their 
boat; observing sounds and attempting to imitate them in their tone 
drills. Note that many of these situations w^ere natural results of the 
purpose to make a boat; that the children were led. to them through 
the teacher’s sensitiveness to reading situations. 

All extension on children’s experiences must. result ineritably in 
their being better prepared for -the process of reading. But such 
; preparation can be greatly facilitated if the teacher is conscious of 
and makes use of these opportunities offered by the program of 
guided experiences. We have seen that w’hen children undertake a 
w'orth-while activity, innumerable other enterprises of small scope 
may spring ^ip, some rel^ited distinctly to the central interest, some 
.unrelated but perhaps suggested by it, some begun by individual 
children as a ’result of the stimulating atmosphere of the classroom 
'’''^..^nd thfe freedom to initiate. AJl these enterprises of less scope may 
also bring children face to face with the need for reading; they also 
provide situations in which reading is naturally a part of pleasurable 
experience, so enhancing its value. 

A few illustrations of these facts are presented in the following 
‘ reeftrds of less extensive enterprises carried on by kmdergerten 


children: 




/, 


HOW ALL TiIK ACTIVITIES OF A KINDERGARTEN TEAR \lRVOLVED 
, GROWTH Ok INTEREST IN AND PREPARATION FpR READING * 

* In another kindergarten the followfijg activities and situation w<yc 
found rich in possibilities for developing “readW readiness” and 
led to actual first steps: 

A. Purposeful activities initiated and planned by children such as — 
1. Making buildings for a play community. 

' « Ad«pt«d from % report of kUvIUcb In the tninlnc sciiool klnd«n(art«n, SUM Teachers Collese, San 

Joaa, ooBlilbuted by Mte Merkm F. Butmea, cupervlsor oTUm kiodergerteo. — 
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(а) J^uiJding of gas station. This involved much free discussion, 
much hard t hinkin g through problems, as well as experience with 
words in numbering and labeling, such as “cash register"; “gas, 21^^"* 
“garage.” 

(б) Building of an airplane garage which had the name “Monterey 

Lindy Airplane " printed on it. ^ 

(c) Building of fire houses. This involved the making of signs to 
warn people, such as “Fire house”; “Keep out.” Charts ro<?rding 
the steps in building were printed by the teacher. 

2. Making a garden involved discussions of plans, solution of prob- 
lems, and other e.xperiences with words in labeling flower seeds that ' 
were planted, as “Sweet peas.” 

3. Enjoying experiences with nature. Trips, the bringing of 
flowers and pets to school, ete^were followed by discussions bf them. 
Stories related to such expenences were then read to children. Many 
new experiences were thus provided involving growth in thinking, 
talking, and enjoyment of books. 

B. Contributing enterprises related to the larger activities: 

1. Making scrapbooks. 

Scrapbooks were made from children’s original drawings and from 
pictures whi^ch the children cut out. Simple sentences were written 
undeT them which were usually composed by the children. 

2. Telling original stories. 

As the child told his story it w’as WTitten dowh by the teacher. 
This was sometimes put into a folde'r and given to the child who told 
the story. 

3. Composing group compositions abo^it excursions taken which 

the teacher wrote down and later read to them. k 

4. Listening to stories read or told by the teachers. 

C. Environmental factors used inj^lation to activities. 

1. Looking at pictures which had titles: 

(а) Snapshots of children, mounted and labeled/by teacher. 

(б) Mother Goose pictures paintod by a parent^witli verses printed 

beneath. / 

2. Listening to messages written in tfie pnj^iure of gnmp to be 

^ent to other children, to parents, to other grades. Looking at 
mimeographed notices read to children and sent home. • 

3. ObserAring notices on pool in playground, as “Close the lid”; 
“Sun hAuse.” Observing a few labels on objects in the room such as, 

Library table”; “Kindergarten room” (on^ door). Observing* 
charts kept for teacher’s records, as that giving child’s name and the 
activities he had decided to cany on. 

4. Using music books that were illustrated. Children found the 
page by the pictur^and often said, “Play this one” — a beg innin g 
of make-believe reading. 
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5. Looking at books, turning pages, recognizing numbers. 

6. Enjoying the library room in the school; books, pictures, and 
signs in this environment led to a curiosity over books that was left 
to free exploration. 

'7. Writing in the presence of child who asks, “What are you writ- 
ing? Read it to me.” 

8. Looking at primers and reading books of brothers’ and sisters’ 
in the primary scho(d. This stimulated a desire for reading. 

D. Beginning actual reading with the advanced group in kinder- 
garten. 

There were a number of children who tested very high mentally, 
and who grew very eager to read but were unable to be placed in the 
first grade because of school limitations. These children were placed, 
in an advanced group and their program enriched.^ Their great 
interest in books was given much freedom, and there was daily oppor- 
tunity to satisfy it, consisting of making up stories about their 
experiences. 

The following are examples oT the stories which they developed 
and learned to read from charts: 

OUR FIREHOUSE 
Our trip to the firehouse 



We went to the firehouse. 

The captain slid down a poje. 
We saw a fire engine. 

The captain rang a bell. 

He let US try on his hat. 

OH. MR. SUN 
By Raymond (song form) 


V 



'Oh, M^^un, rises up at morning and swims away at ni^ht. 

Then I/r. Moon comes along and blows out the light." 

A KINDERGARTEN READING TABLE* 

In the kindergarten fooni is a round table on which are kept pic- 
ture books. At any time, the children are free to go to the table 
to look at the books. 

There are picture books which the children have brought from 
home, picture books the "teachers have made, and scrap books the 
little folk have made themselves. Some of the books have pictures 
in them which are definitely connected with children’s everyday life, 
or with the activities of our school. There are reference books for 


* R4tiport by Ml9B Mildred Brent, teaebar in tbe kindergertaii, Craemont School, Berkeley. Contributed 
by Mi» Robjr Minor, fuperrieor o( eWnoMnUry edocatloo. 
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use when building with blocks or drawing, for instance, a l>oat book, 
a train book, a house book, a garden lx)ok, etc. The children loam 
early that books aid them in solving problems. 

We often talk of the care of books. They must be laid carefully on 
the table when idle and handled gently when in u^. The value of. 
the store books is talked of; also the value of the scrap books, par- 
ticularly because they can not be replaced if any harm comes to them. 

Although these little people can not read, and the pictures are all 
that they understand, they are learning early in life that it is to the 
bound pages we go for information; that in books cm be found con- 
nections with every one of our everyday e.xperiences. They will want 
to know morte of books. They will have an incentive to know what 
the printed figures say — and will have a desire to read. ] 

Through all the situations described in the above reports, the ) 
children .warc widening their experiences, acquiring facility in the use 
of ideas, command of simple English sentences, enlarging their speak- 
ing vocabularies, increasing in accuracy of enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion, and becoming interested in learning to read. In other words, 
they were developing the background whicli would facilitate sure - 
and rapid progress. 

SUGGESTED ATTAINMENTS IN READING READINESS FOR THE KINDER- 

. GARTEN • 

A full, rich program of varied experiences which meet the children’s 
needs of leaniing about their environment and relate to their purposes 
will provide the desired preparation for reading if the teacher learns 
to sense the’ close relationship between reading and all that the child 
does. Actual reading should very rarely, if ever, be attempted in the f 
kindergarten. 

The attainments listed below are suggested as those which have 
seemed to many students of the problem of reading readiness to be 
both possible and desirable for children ready to leave the kindergarten. 
They are presented with the reservation that they do not represent 
all the attainments which ought to result from the kindergarten year. 
They relate only to that hy-yroduct'oj its experiences: reading readi- 
mss. To attain this state the teacher ought never to ignore the first 
and most important end of kindergarten life: furthering the complete 
growth of each child according to his individual needs. 

1. Attitudes; appreciation; ^ 

(a) Joy in the use of books. 

(fl) A sense of responsibility toward group activities; the spirit of 
cooperation necessary for froup work in primary reading. 

• TbM ttUianMati w«rt oompited by^ «Utor Itam Um raport ot the mdlng oooimlttM of tbe Curilou- 
Itaa Oammkilon on RwMlifU Obtooiivii; Mid Um itody oi % iMfo Miectloo of cdutm of itudy In riidliifp 
ftXDooi moft Important of whkt wtm thorn of Long Bonoh, Lot Unfrtii, Qmn Fnoobcop Bttktltj, Qmn 
Dtefo^ nod Kalnmatoop Mich. 
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(r) Respect for other people's books, 

(<i) Carefulness in handling books. 

(e) Interest in the worth while e.xperiences offered by exploration 
of the kmnediate environment — home, community, school. 

(/) Enjoyment of humor in stories read* to them. 

2. Know'ledge: 

(u) A rich fund of meanings related to child interests. 

(6) Realization of the pleasures and values to be found through 
reading. 

(c) Knowledge of several simple stories, some folklore, many child 
poems and rhymes. 

(</) Knowledge of how to use books, i. e., how to hold them, how to 
turn pages, and of how to care for books properly. 

3. Abilities: 

(fl) Growth in ability to express meanings or desires in oral sen- 
tences, 

% 

(b) An increase in vocabulary of everyday needs. (This is particu- 
larly important with children who do not hear English spmken at 
home.) 

(c) Ability to retell a story told or read to group. 

■ (d) Ability to sense emotional coloration in stories heard. 

(e) Ability to open books, hold then® correctly, and to avoid dam- 
aging them. 

if) Growth in accuracy of enunciation and pronunciation, which 
will insure right habits in the reading experiences to come later. 

(g) Ability to carry on various activities which will develop read- 
ing interests — games, plays, field trips, constnictive and creative 
efforts, 

{h) Ability to associate meaning with symbols. 

THE JUNIOR PRIMARY GROUP AND READING READINESS. 

The fundamental purpose of the junior primary group is the exten- 
sion and enrichment of the experiences of children of immature mental 
age or limited experience, and that one of the important results of 
such a program is better preparation for first-grade activities as they 
now exist. 

Here we merely call attention to the fact that the children of junior 
primary groups are ready for activities of lai^er scope than those 
carried on by kindergarten groups, and that toward the end of the 
«9unior primary period simple reading, closely associated with the vital 
interests of the children, should be undertaken by these groups if they 
show readiness. The program should provide continual opportunities 
for increasing interest in reading and -for recognizing its value; the 
first plans for real reading should be similar to those we shall presently 
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discuss as suitable for the early part of the first grade. In the Evi- 
dences of Reading Readiness, page 17, the teacher will find listed 
desirable attainments for junior primaiy groups, in reading. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE FIRST GRADE TO PREPARATION FOR 


A great many first-grade teachers will find that the children of their 
groups differ largely in previous training, e.xperience, and capacity to 
learn. Kindergartens and junior primary groups are not universally 
established and even where they are found, their programs are not 
always of the type that provides sufficient background for reading. 
Children still come into the first grade in large numbers before they 
arc ready to undertake actual reading, and this condition will no 
doubt exist for many years. 

Often these teachers face the problem (ff meeting the needs of as 
many as five different groups of children: 

1. Those who sp>eak English, hut are immature in niental age and 
lunited in experience. Thcjse. children usually do not manifest much 
interest in reading. 

2. Those who do not speak English with ease. Usually these lack ' 
e.xperience also. 

3. Those who are mentally mature and experienced enough to enable 
them to learn to read. 

4. Those who are mentally advanced, hut limited in experiences. 

5. Those who are both of high mental age and possessed of rich 
funds of previous expetriences. These children usually are already 
reading when they enter school. 

Frequently there are a few children who form a sixth group: Those 
who are repeating the work of the first grade because they have been 
deemed “failures”— Which usually means they have not learned to 


Perhaps the best way of successfully meeting the needs of these 
varying children, in large schools, at any rate, is their classification 
into groups of like characteristics, >yith programs designed particu- 
larly for tl)eir specific needs, and a chance to advance from one group 
to the next as soon as they are ready. But such classification is not 
yet. pc^ible everywhere. The program of activities centering in 
groufr interests is hero of peculiar value in that it solves many of the 
old difficulties of the teacher. It aids her in discovering the back- 
gro^d and needs of each child as well as in establishing the necessary 
feeling of “oneness” among children which is the beginning of group 
consciousness and cooperative effort. It provides new, interesting 
experiences, so retaining the interest of the mature children and 
challenging them to effort. It stimulates the interest and effort of 
the immature children. It provides a variety of tasks calling for a 


READING 


read. 
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variety of abilities. All can take part and achieve success. Both 
because of the fact that many children of the group are greatly in 
need of e.xtended experiences before taking up reading, and because 
all in the group need to become acquainted with one another and 
learn to work together, the continuation of activities such as those 
carried on in the kindergarten and junior primary room, withoui 
reading — except as the few “ready” children themselves naturally 
use this — is essential in the early period of the first ^ade. The 
children should enter wholeheartedly upon some simple group enter- 
prise which challenges them to discuss freely, to make plans together, 
to solve many problems, to gather information through asking 
questions, taking trips, looking at picttires. They should carry out 
plans and judge results of their work together. 

Since, however, children vary largely in previous experiences the}' 
will also vary in the degree of readiness and desire for reading. The 
teacher will find in her group, usually, those who are very eager at the 
first to learn to read. It is essential that this eagerness be kept alive 
even though these children are not completely ready in other ways for 
the difficult task ahead. They must be satisfied by opportunities to 
attempt simple reading while at the same time they must be provided 
with enriching experiences to foster success in their efforts. The few 
children who already read must not be neglected. The teacher pro- 
vides for the satisfaction and increasing effort of these children by 
gradually building reading into all that tbe whole class does, and allow- 
ing these partly or wholly ready children to take the initiative in the 
firs|t reading of the group. The provision, meanwhile,, of books or 
mimeographed material relating to the act^ties in which the chil- 
dren are engaged — for the use of those children who are reading 
already — is essentiah. 


\ 
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Chapter II 

The Evidences of Reading Readiness 

How may the teacher know when children of her group are ready 
to take up reading in earnest? Studies of this difficult problem are 
still being made, but there is now general agreement on many factors 
that seem to make up a state of readiness for reading. These are listed 
below. There are no unfailing tests by which teachers may make sure 
that these factors are present in' their own groups. They must relj' 
upon a careful, constant, alert observation of children’s attitudes, and 
a thorough study of their abilities. It W'ill help teachers if they will 
develop two lists, the first a list of those factors inv'olved in the class 
activities which may lead to readiness, and a second list of the tenden- 
cies toward rea<^ess which may be discovered from time to time in 
each of her children. She may then constantly check her guidance of 
group activities by reference to the first list, to see whether or not she 
is availing herself of all the opportunities offered for the development 
of reading readiness. By reference to the second list she may* keep a 
constant watch upon the children’s individual progress toward the 
desired state. 

The follo^\'ing factors ' are usually deemed significant indications of 
readiness in children: 

1. Many correct cqncepts of common things, gained through wide 
and varied experiences, 

2. Good physical condition. 

3. Mental age of 6 or above. 

4. Strong interest in reading and desire to read. 

6. Evidence of clear thinking, use of judgment, gained through 
practice in solving many simple problems related to their experiences. 

6. Recognition of reading situations: , 

(а) Curiosity as to signs, advertisements, labels in and out of 
school, and at home. 

(б) Looking at picture books with interest; curiosity as to names 
and stories. 

(c) Bringing books to school to be read and shown. 

(d) Association of word with action, with object, with picture, 
with music. Association of certain rhymes, stories, or words with 
]>ictures or places in b^ks. 

7. Ability to make proper eye movement. 

' ThU list hM been oompUad from the foUowlnf aourois: 

(1) A Sugiwtiva Conifluloffl of AcUvltlai for the TrmosItioD Oroupa. BuH. No. 7, Los Angalas dty 
•chool tiistrioi, dapartmaot of kliKlersirt»>prlmai7 •ductUon. M. Madilsoa Vsvsrka, diiacior. 

(9 Andmoo^ O. J., tod DtTldtoii, liobtl. Rttdlng Objtctivtt. Ltiirel Book Co., 1925 , |^. M, 85 . 
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8. Some ability to recognize and distinguish form?v 

9. Ability to discriminate between similar soiindsX^ 

10. Ability to cooperate with group, to show courtesjK and to carry 
responsibility. 

11. Ability to e.xpress and communicate ideas orally; possession of 
good speaking vocabulary'. 

12. Ability to comprehend oral e.xpressions and c6mmunications 
from others. 

13. Ability to listen attentively while rhymes and stories are told; 
to comprehend what is read. 

14. Ability to follow line of thought. 

15. Ability to repeat rhymes or brief messages correctly. 

16. Ability to follow directions. 

17. Ability to recall experiences. 

18. Ability to anticipate what comes next in a story. 

19. Ability to supply missing words or part in familiar rhymes or 
V stories. 

20. Ability to reproduce very short stories or parts of stories. 
Desire to tell stories* 

21. Ability and desire to dramatize simple stories; to act out their 
meanings. 

22. Ability to classify pictures or other objects in making booklets 
or carrying on other concrete activities. 

23. Ability to recognize own name; to tell meaning of common signs, 
names of streets, notices, such as “ Danger, ” “ Cars stop here, ” etc. 

The wise teacher will wait for the appearance of all these factors 
in a child before she attempts very much definite teaching of reading. 
She will not hurry any of her children, “or impose meaningly things 
upon them. By deferring books, for a time, she is building a strength 
and an attitude which will enable them to get more from their reading 
when they take it up” * — and to get it far more readily and happily. 

* Bull. No. 7 , Lob Angeles city school district, dtad ebove. 
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' Chapter III 

How the Teacher Builds a Reading ‘Program Abouf Children’s Activities 

and Contributing Enterprises 




L 


■ As children participate in activities of finding out about things, in 
discussion, in doing, they have many Questions which need answering, 
and begin to realize their need for infoniiatlon. In addition, valid 
reasons for records of their experiences arise naturally. The teacher 
will need to see these reasons before the children do and be ready. j 

for them. Sometimes she can wisely suggest them, exercising care not i 

t#do so until the children’s need is eWdent. She begins by bringing 
in materials, or helping children plan enterprises which will provide 
answers to their Questions. The earliest materials will be pictures or 
objects which supply accurate information related to the questions 
concerned. Trips to find out should be undertaken w’henev’er feasible. 
Children should be encouraged to ask their questions of other people, 

^to look for pictures and objects themselves. . 

tr ibutUtt Liimifii r na a d a that iJ TPi diPfrfitma^ke. S he nro yides ^vlron - 
mental devices such as these : 

1 . Information^ pictures related to children’s discussions and 
questions, bearing simple sentences of description. 

2. Pictuiips that give pleasure, related ^ children’s interests, w'ith 
descriptive sentences printed beiieath them. These are all placed 
within easy access of children without much comment until noticed. 

3. A reading center, containing several attractive picture books, 
and simple supplementary reading materials, with perhaps a child’s 
magazine. This is such an important part of “setting the stage ” for 
reading that it is Separately discussed on page 42. 

4. Signs (of more than one word, preferably) and labels, sparingly 
used, on articles of furniture much in use. Children’s names on 
their lockers, chairs, over their hooks in the cloakroom, names of 
materials on the doors of supply closets or lockers, impress on chil- 
dren one important need for reding. 

5. An interesting bulletin board, hung low enough to permit child- 
ren to observe, it. This may be developed into a real means of 
keeping childrep’s interest in class activities vivid and later, a means 
of organizing reading materials. 

Pictures relating to group interests may be frequently posted. 
Later these may be pasted on laige sheets of oak tag, with simple 
sentences to be read, first by the teacher and later by children as 
first-reading materiala. Plans for the day’s work, names of class 
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ooinmittop nionibera, news of vacation activities of children, descrip- 
tions of individual or ^ronp experiences, school news, pictures from 
papers and magazines relating to current events, may be planned so' 
as to he within the child’s interests and abilities and posted as a 
regular procedure. Children soon learn to look^t the bulletins and 
to wish to read them. 

The teacher must plan these hidletins herself, exercising care to use 
in them a vocabular^^ growing out of the children’s interests and 
needed hy them in the near future, with repetitions of difficuft words. 
Such bulletins are especially stimulating when they summarize or 
otherwise relate to the {Lctivity of chief interest at the time/ 

The first reading material may well be a sentence describi^ the pic- 
ture drawn or pasted on one of these bulletins. The sentenV should 
relate to some part of^the beginning activities of the children in which 
they are all intensely intcreste<l, and should be followed on later 
days by pther single sentences, or small groups of sentences relating 
to the same activities or to schoolroom happenings. Provision should 
be made in these for repetition of the first words attempted, and for 
continuous repetition of new words or word groups as they are being 
learned. 

The development of stich a program with a group of first gtade 
children who gave evidence of being ready for reading is described 
in detail by a teacher who has used it successfullv. 

. BEGINNING READING BASED ON CHILDREN’S INTERESTS AND 

ACTIVITIES' 

A part of the general procedur^ agreed upon by the teachers and 
the director of elementary education for the approach to beginning 
reading is to have the children choose from their interests and activi- 
ties the stories which make up their preprimer work. 

A very wide list of p<».s.sihlc subject matter for the first lessons in 
reading and^a core vocabulary compiled from 10 or 12 primers 
has been supplied each teacher. This 1ft t jhiis been compiled from 
actual classroom experiences and reflects a Hdcle range of child interests. 
It is used to guide hut not to dominate the work of the preprimer period. 

After the group of children concerned have been guided to create 
their stories, these are printed in large type to form the content of 
the first lessons in reading. Later, these stories are reprinted or 
typewritten for their own first books to be taken home as a surprise 
for their parents. ' 

I use this approach to reading because I am convinced after three 
years of experien<*e with tljis method and from my reading on the sub- 
ject, that it is the most natural approach. The importance of a good 
beguming in reading can not be overestimated. 

‘ Thif report wee written by Min Jeanette Brown, teecber lo firat frede, Peaedme. Contributed 
by Min Neocy Gertrude Milligin, direcior of elemeotery 
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The aims toward which to work during the preprimer period are 
these: 

1. To develop a desire to learn to read. 

2. To use material within the child’s experience and interest. 

3. To build associations back of the printed 83 onbol 8 as the child 
is acquiring a vocabulary. 

4. To secure correct enunciation and pronunciation. 

5. To insist on good habits in reading from the first. 

6. To encourage the children to express themselves easily and to use 
good English. 

7. To give the pupils as rich and pleasurable experiences us possible 
so that they will develop the right attitude toward reading. 

After the necessary details of enrollment and organization have been 
attended to, the children come together in a friendly group on the nig. 
Wc talk together about what we are going to do.^ I explain that grown 
folk always plan what they are to do before attempting it, and ask the 
children if- they wish to do this. Immediately they are full of interest. 
Discu^ion of what they wish to do follows, and I ask them if I shall 
write down their plans on the board. Usutflly they give an en- 
thusiastic assent. The following is a typical example of sucH planning : 

A 

Wc want to react. 

We want to write. 

We want to draw pictiiroH. 

We want to make a doll hmiRo. * 

Wc want to sinR new aoiiKs. 

Wc want to weave. 

Children will offer many more plans than can be placed on one 
chai3[.. teacher may help them select those they consider most 

important for their first work, reserving other plans for a later time. 
The first plans may then be printed on a large sheet of tag board with 
large type. 

As soon as our first chart is printed we are ready for our first reading 
lq^son. This is a very important event. It needs to bo planned 
and carried on with great care? The procedure fhave found success- 
ful is this; I read the chart through for the children first, using a largo 
phrase marker which is placed under each sentence so* that' they see 
the sentence as a whole. Then I ask if some one wishes to find the 
place where it says “We want to make a doll house," ette. This is 
continued until they are somewhat familiar with the sentences and 
try to avoid a procedure that will result in their memorizing the 
sentenees by the order. • Thought getting should be insisted upon from 
the first, and can be aided by the use of questions to which the children 
will read the answers from the chart. Later phrase and word flash 
cards may be introduced. These may be conveniently kept in a 
pocket at the bottom of the charts to which they belong. Children 
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enjoy using these in matching games when they are abl6 to read more 
readily, and ^still l^r, rac^s and different kinds of drills may be 
devised with them so that the phrases and words become a part of 
the children’s vocabulary. We usually have additional drill on words 
presenting difficulties, which we call “Our hard words.” 

When the children are familiar with the chart “Our plan,” they 
build other stories. Activities are meanwhile developing, and when ' 
€he teaciier centers the chart materials about the chief interests of 
the children and the activities in progress, reading is inherent in a 
large part^ of the day’s program. I let the children do their own 
planning, ^^ding them at times when they need help. I try to 
stimul^ii^lfeir reading interests and direct them^ toward certain goals. 

For instance, I try to interest them in making stories for the c^rts 
which center in home life when they are carrying on activities relating J 
to this interest during their activity periods; or stories which relate to ' 
classroom events of importance to them- 

The following is a typical lesson chosen in this way : 

. OUR MOTHER 13 

Mother is at home. 

She keeps the house clean. 

She cooks for us. 

She washes and irons for us. 

She sews for us. 

We like to help mother. 

- We love our mother. 

The folk?wing are phrases and words w hich 1 printed for them to use 
with this chart: 

Our mother, for us, t|hti^|pnse, we love, we like, she sews, she cooks, 
washes and irons, ^ she, home, house, mother, we, to help mother, is at 
home. 

Some of the drills used were: 

1. Question game: 

Who can find the sentence that tells where mother is? Who can 
find the sentence that tells what you like to do for mother? Who can 
find the sentence that tells how mother keeps the house? 

2. Puzzle game: 

One child takes the phrase marker. I ask him to find different 
sentences, not in order. 1 either ask questions as in question game, 
or read the sentence 1 want him to find. 

This game i^ also played through finding phijases and words : 

Who can find the word that tejls whom you love? Who can find 
the phrase that tells where mother is? 

3. Yes and No game: 

1 make statements about the coiftent of the lesson. If it is true, 
they say ”yee.” If not in the story, they say 
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Mflny different games can be devised to stimulate interest. Titles 
of other stories they have developed are: Oiir l^aby, Father, Our 
Pets, Our Oolls, What We Are Making, Rules for Activity Period. 

WHAT WE ARE MAKING 

Donald making a lamp. ' ^ 

Four of the boys arc making eliairs. 

. Howard is making a table. 

I RolHjrt is making a davenport. 

, Two of the girls are making dolls. 

The girls arc sewing for the dolts. 

Dickie is making a sideboard. 

Special experiences such as excursions, walks, parties, pets coining 
to school also furnish valuable materials for chart stories. * The fol- 
lowing titles suggest examples of these stories: Our Walk, Lit tie Pinkie, 
A TOte Dog, Virginia’s Cat, Our Flower Sale, Halloween, Our 
Halloween Party, Thanksgiving. 

< 

LITTLE PINKIE 

Dorothy brought Pinkie to school. 

Pinkie is a white rabbit. 

He has pink ears ami pink eves. 

Wc sat on the rug. 

f Wc put Pinkie m the middle of th^^ rug. 

Ho hbpp<Nl around. 

He washed his face. . 

He scratched his car. 

He ate some lettuce. ^ 

Wc like Pinkie. 

News of interest to the group is also printed on charts for tAe 
bulletin l»ard, as in the following typifc^l announcement: 

Tliih is April 8,^ 1929. -v 

Spring is here. 

Watch for the spring flowers. 

(A picture of birds building their nests is placed here.) 

The birds are 'lluilding their nest. 

They arc very happy. 

V The children usually illustrate their, charts. Sometimes we use u 
picture. I check the words agajnst the core vocabulary list. 

There are definite periods set aside for readypg ^ 

b ecau^ the bulletin board, good health talks, e.vcuraions. anr^ pthar 
cl ass enterpnses create an increasing need fg r it ^ 

roa i nrPBfi fhrwwgh all th a day’s act i v i ty . When the children become 


faihiliar wRh the charts and know the words and phrases reasonably 
tv^U, they^ften choose to read to each other -in their time for self- 
directed work. They, have to bo taught to work quietly so as not to 
disturb the reading class being guided by the teacher. 

^ r_ 
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^ After about two and a half months of preprimer work, a stencil is 
\^'*^/'cut for each chart on our great primer typewriter and copies run off 
! on the mimeograph for each child. Each story is illustrated by the 
/ children /and pasted in books made of gray bogus paper, 9 by 12 
I inches in size. “My first book” and the child’s name are printed 
on the cover. On the first page appears a real dedication: 

' ' Dedicated to orir dear mothers 

Published by 

' Mi.ss 's girls and boys 

school, , 1929. 

There is also a table of contents, and at the back of the book a page, 
for “Our read quickly game,” composed of phrases, a page for “Our 
words” and a page for; “Our hard words.” There are from 12 to 
16 stories in the book. The attempt is made to keep all these stories 
short, simple, and well spaced. 

The children bind the books. Each child takes his book home as 
* 

soon as he can read the stories well and knows the phrases and words 
at the back of the book. When the first books go home it always 
serves as a stinuilus for those who learn slowly to work hard so that 
they may take home their betoks also. Jlfeave never had little children 
happier th<m they are ^hen they^ take home their first books. 

Such a plan for approaching reading provides its own safeguards. 
It keeps each child interested and working, provides variety in drills, 
and meets the differing individual needs. For example, some children 
learn to read much more slowly than others. The method just 
described is more effective with them than the method M^fc^requires 
them to begin at once witlya book, for it allows them td^proceed at 
their owm rates, and provides a constant, natural stimulus tb work at 
their best levels of effort. The teacher is able to give them special 
help, and those children who learn quickly also assist the slower ones 
by “playing school” with them. 

The children's planning resiilts in a balancing of di^^ent types 
of reading activities. The stories children build will ^upply the 
vocabulary needed for taking up primers as well as for carrying on 
their activities. I am convinced of this after using this approach to 
reading with four classes. 

OUTCOMES 

This experience has showm me, too, that such a method results in 
the following desirable outcomes: 

A. Grow'th in children: 

A favorable attitude toward reading, • 

A desire to read. 

An eagerness for their next reading experiences in primers. 

The acquiring of a sight vocabulary sufficient to enable them to 
cany on their activities and to read easily from their primers. 
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The establishment of correct habits in reading, such as— 

1. Thouglit getting. 

2. Proper eye sweep. * 

3. Proper use of phrase marker. 

4. Clear enunciation and pronunciation. 

5. Good expression so that others nipy enjoy the oral reading. 

B. Teacher growth: 

Power to evnlrtate and guide the interests of children. 

Skill in directing lessons. 

Habit of reading good hooks on the subject of beginning reading. 

A deepening conviction of the importance of beginning readino-. ” 

C. Further activity: 

When we finish “My first book,” the children arc ready and eager ^ 

10 begin their first primers. Oiir supply of reading material is 
being constantly enriched; The teachers are free to choose the 
order in which the books are read, but are carefully guided in the 
basic principles for selection. -Both group and individual reading is 
used. The number of books read by the group varies from approxi- 
mately 12 to 25 during a year. The individual reading from at- 
Iractbe hooks on our libraiy table” varies greatly according to 
die individiml differences in the children. The director of Ele- 
mentary education advises the organization of classes which permits 

11 teacher to have one group of children for the entire year. This is 
followed in the majority of cases and helps to create a situation 
more favorable to the building of the attitudes, habits, and skills 
most desirable at this age level. 

Points of Emphasis ' 

Because the first simple reading materials used in this class were 
suggested by the children themselves, and because they felt early the 
desire to record, and recall their new experiences, they saw the close 
connection e.xisting between the spoken words with wEich they were 
familiar, and the new printed symbols. They saw that these symbols 
had meaning. They were familiar with the ideas involved both 
because of e.xperience and because of expressing them in conversa- 
tiom They were stimulated to greater efforts to loam the symbols. •, 

A higher degree of interest in reading was the natural result.* 

All the earliest materials and much of the later 'reading matter 
should -be closely associated wdth the actual experiences the children 
lire having. Only so will it have any significance or value to them. 

A fewi' other examples of such a prograhi follow. They have 
adapted from reports of class work in California schools. 



L 
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* HOW READING CONTRIBUTED TO EXPERIENCES IN THE NATURAL 
WORLD AND LOCAL COMMUNITY LIFE 

V ' 

One approach to bop:inning reading in a low first grade of a school 
for oriental children was through a garden experience.^ The parents 
of the children were gardeners, and the latter were somewhat 
fiir with problems and processes of gardening, 
lieko, who lived 'on a ranch, brought some com to school one 
, It was put into a cup of water, soaked, and then planted by the 
^children. This led to a growing interest in other seeds. The children 
brought seeds of carrots, poppies, lettuce, and pumpkins. They were 
planted and cared for by the children, and while this was going on, a 

storx’ book about “Our garden” was built 
up by the group. The stories were first 
printed on large charts on the buHetin 
board. These charts, illustrated, later 
formed the book. The interest in reading 
was greatly stimulated, and a more deter- 
mined effort made by the children to learn 
new words and to rend sentences. That 
the experience was also productive of the 
pleasures of reading is evideijt in the ac- 
compartying picture. 


1 





The story book made by ftrsi-fcrsde Kar- t t 

denen. Monroe School. Slookton In Other groups,=^ OnC of the first leSSOUS 

, in reading was given at the suggestion of 

the children in the room. After discusang and finding out what they 
would do in the first grade, they wanted to make a chaH of those 
activities. This was recorded on a chart as follows: 

This is our room. 

It is the first grade room. 

Wc shall learn to read. 

We shall le^rn to , 

We sliall learn to paint. 

We shall learn to draw. 

/ 

Lator experiences wore recorded on a weekly chart, copied for the 
children and collected into a book which Vas a record of their whole 
yearns work. 


> Report written by Min Etbellnd M. Bonoey, teacher at the low first Rrade, Monroe^ School, Stockton. 
CoDtributed by Mias Myrtle Cameo, supervisor. ^ 

* Fron\ a report by Mrs. Cleooe Brown, teacher In the low and high first grades. Thousand Oaks Betol, 
Berkelay. CooUibutod by Min Ruby Minor, supervlaor of aleroentary educaUoo. 
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One of these experiences was a trip throuph the school prove and 
HTound the lot by the school. The class collected leaves from trees and 
wild-iiowers, and talked al)out the l>CHUty and usefulness of trees. 
■Next the children started to collect wild flowers, and made wild 
(lower books. WTien they brought the flowers, the teacher wrote the 
names on the board for them to try to write. Then she put the names 
in a book as a list. They copied the names of the flowers that they 
Itrought and included them in their books. The high firet grouiJ 

wrote theirs, and the U'acher i)rinted the names for the low first 
iiroup. ^ 

The following bulletins were made, and represented th^ type of 
reading done: 

1 


We went to the grove. 

We saw oak treefl. 

We paw hay trees. 

• The trc'es jfive us shade. ^ 

The birds like the tnrs. 

. 

2 

We made a book. 

We have leaves in our book. 

We have oak leaves. 

We have bay leaves. 

\\ e have pictures in our book. 

The excursio# created an interest in trees as well as in wild floweTs. 
.\fter talking about trees, singing songs, reading poems, etc., the chil- 
dren had an informal tree planting on Arbor Day. They planted a 
■ llowering peach” tree. The kindergarten was invited to be with 
them at the planting. WTien it began to rain the kindergarten sang a 
M.iig. about “rain.” Then all were invited into the kindergarten 
moin where the teacher gave an interesting story about the "peach 
li<e that is found on a plate. She used the plate in telling this 
"lory. Reading and language activities, art, ‘and music all con- 
iributed to these interests. They culminated in the making of "tree 
I'ooklets,” interest in reading increased, efforts ^ leam were greater; 
iIk'sc were rewanled by increasing skill. 




III 

r 

.\ Stenographic Report of a Natui^e Study Experience in a 

Low First Grade * 

The following report shows how one teacher extended the experi- 
pin es of her grou p in the natural world, relating to these new experi- 

• Uvlty cMTted on under 0»e direction o( Mta Alice Ailnnui. flret-grade (mcMt, denionetnlloD acbooL 
‘ lale Teacnm Coltoge, San ioM. Report contributed by Mbe Mabel O. Crumby, Bwi it ant proi^tM>r 
w Mucatlon end teacber Uainliig, Sen Jooa SUte Teecbm Colkfa. 
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ences the oxpre«i‘<ion of idca^ in conversation, and revealing to the 
children the value of reading. It explains one method of building 
inateriftls from children’s enterprises, and of directing their attention 
to reading as a thought-getting process 

T. We have had so much fun watching the starfish that was 
brought us that I thought perhaps we might like to talk about it. 
You may tell what you know, and I may he able to-tell you some 
things that you don’t know. (The teacher lifted the starfish out of 
the howl and held it in her hand.) 

T. \\diat do you know about* the starfish, Norene? * 

X. It’s — it’s — is he dead?- 

T. No, he is not dead. Did you evef see a starfish before? 

Ch. Sure, juy father saw three of them in the ocean. 

('ll. 1 have seen them orange <‘olored. 

T. ^es, there are different colored starfish, ^^^lere have you seen 
them? 

C'h. Down at Carmel in the ocean. 

T. Yes. Where have vou seen them, Marion? 

Ch. Down at Santa (Vuz. 1 saw two down at Santa CKiz last 
Sunday. We tried to get one, hut it went out into the ocean too far. 

T. This starfish came from Sant^i Cruz. Why do you suppose ' 
it is ctflletl a starfish? 

Ch. Because it is like a star. 

Ch. I’d put it hack in the bowl. 

T. Yes, I shall in a few minutes. Do vou know* how it walks? 

Ch. No. . 

T. It moves very slowly, using all those little feet (pointing to the 
feet of the starfish). These tiny feet cling to the rocks and pull the 
starfish along. Do you know what these points in the star are 
called? 

(^hn.^Xo. 

T. They are called arms. How manv anus have vou? 

Chn. Two. 

T. And he has how manv? 

/s * * * 

(’hn. (counting). One-two-three-four-five. Five arms. 

Chn. Where are his eyes? 

T. You can’t see them very well, but he has an eye on the end 
of each ann. (Teacher shows where the eyes are Iocate<l.) 

('h. We could see them better with a magnifying glass. 

T. Perhaps 1 may be able to borrow one for you. What kind i^ 
water does he live in? 

Ch. Salt water. 

T. What did we^ave to do U> this water so that he could live? 

Chn. Put salt in it. 

Ch. The ocean isn’t salt. ^ 
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Another 

C’h. Sure it is. I put my finper in the water at Santa Cruz; then 
I put my finger in my mouth, and it tasted salty. 

T. Those arms look verj' stiff to us, but he can move them. 

Ch. \\ hat js that little hole in the middle? 

T, That is the opening through which the starfi'^h gets water. 

T. Where do you suppose his mouth is? (Shows children where 
it is located.) After I toll you how he eats, you will see how con- 
venient it is to have his mouth there. Now, I, t me tell you what he 
eats. He is very fond of oyste^. Oysters live in shells. Have 
vou ever seen an oyster in the shell? 

('h. Yes, my. daddy (jaugh? one. 

T. How many shells has an oyster? 

Chn. Two. * 

T. (Holding up clam shell.) This is a clam shell, but.it is very 
much like an oyste^r shell only larger. The starfish likes oysters and 
rlams. When he is hungr>' he goes over to an oyster or a clam and,' 
bending those arms around it, he begins to pull and pidl, tiying to 
open the shell. The oyster or clam which is inside the shell tries to 
hold it shut. But the starfish pulls .so hard that the shell opens. 
Then the starfish eats the oyster or clam. I will tell you something 
else that the starfish likes that you might be able to get for him. It is 
-omething that is in your garden and lives in u little round shell. 
It moves very slowly. 

Ch. A snail. ^ ^ 

Ch. 1 have a whole bo.x of them. 

Ch. I will bring some. 

('h. How shall I bring them? With my hands? 

T. I lit them in a bo.x. It will be fine to bring the starfish some 
Miails and then we can watch him eat them. 

T. We have been so interested in the starfish that 1 thought perhaps 
you would like to write a story about the starfish. Then we can print 
It for you and you may take it to mother. Would you like to do thaf? 

Chn. Yea. 

T. Wliat shall we have for the title? 

Chn. Our Starfish. 

(Teacher writes at dictation of children.) 

(^h. We have a starfish. 

Ch. It lives in a bowl of salt water. 

T. Where did we get it? 

C’h. At the beach. a 

T. Now tell me what to write about where we found it. 

Ch. Mrs. Binkley found it in the ocean. 

T. What else do you want to tell mother about it? 

Ch. It has five arms. 


T 
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T. Do you want to tell mother what it hfts on the end of each arm? 
Ch. It has an eye on the end of each ann. 

T. Shall we read our story now? • ^ 

(Children read in concert the story which the teacher has written 
on th^d^oard at their dictation, which is as follows:) 

- OUR STARFISH 


\Vc have a starfish. 

It lives in a l>owl of sivlt water. 

M rs. Binkley found it in the ocean. 

It haA five arms. 

It ha^ an eye on the end of each arm. 

Rebecca then read the story aloud, followed by Florence Ann, an<l 
Robert in turn. Others wanted to read, but there was not enoupli 
^ime, so the teacher promised that the story would be printed for them 
to read and take home the next day. 



A visit to market, and activities growing out of it are here described 
in the words of the children who had the experience. Their stories 
were dictated to the teacher and copied in large type for each child 
Then the children pasted these copies into books they were making for 
themselves. These books were entitled “The Market,” and served »i" 
reading material for some time. On the pages opposite the storie> 
each child illustrated the latter according to his own ideas. 


1. Trip TO Market. 

¥ 

We went to the market. t 

We ro^ in a big bus. 

We ea^ brought 10 cents for the fare. 

Miss Manlove, Mrs. Chenot, and Miss Rogers went with us. 
There were many children in the bus. 

The girls sat down, hut some of the hoys stood up. 

We passed trees, houses, people, and stores. 

We did not stop unfil we got to the market. 

We got out at the library. * 

/ 

2. Friends Who Helped Us. 

' Mr. DuRee and a policeman helped us off the bus. 

We each had a partner and got in line. 


* This Activity was cattM oo with Um fuldmiioA oC MIaa ClAirs RofsrA, tAAclMr in th« flnt grmdA of Um 
R ooievAU Demonstrmtioo Bebooi, Long BAich. Tbe report wee ooaidbatod by MIm Elfi M. Sbear^t 
diieoUir oC ekiMDtery eif uoattoo. 
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Mr. DiiRee walked at the front of the line, and the polirenian 
at the back. 

Mr. DijRec asked thq people to step back so we could be near 
the stands. 

We walked all around the market. 

We tried not to touch anything. 

The people looked at us and said, "W'hat fine children.” 

3. W^HAT IVe Saw. 

We saw’ turnips, spinach, tomatoes, carrots, radishes, and all 
^ kinds of vegetables. 

W e saw oranges, apples, bananas, grapefniit, and lemons. 

We saw chickens and rabbits ready to cook. 

We saw many other good things to eat. 

W e saw some made flow'ers and some that grow'. 

There was a peaout-butter machine with a funny horse kicking. 

4. The Trip Home. 

At the end of the market the bus man was waiting for us. 

Then we had a surprise. 

Mr. DuRee gave each one an orange. 

W^'e said, ‘.‘Thank you.” 

Then we got in the bus, one at a time. 

W> tried not to push. 

Then we started back to school. 

\\y said good-bye to the friends who helped u.s. 

We all bad a gootl time at the market. 

o. Our Plans. 

The ne.vt day we planned to make the market in o(Tr room. 

W^e said we would make five stands for vegetables, fruit, and 
flowers. 

W'e marked the places on the floor, for the stands. 

We decided to make awmings. 

We talked about how to make some trays to hold the fruit and 
vegetables. 

Then we were ready to work. 

0. .Making the Stands. 

We took four poles and four laths for the frame of each stand. 
The two front poles were higher than the two back ones. 

We nailed blocks under each one to make it stand up. 

We put laths across from pole to pole. 

For each stand we made a counter of two apple boxes and a 
wide board. 
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7. Making tmk Awnings. 

Wo Imil sninplos of pphI awninp. 

Wo ohoso till' onos wo likod host. 

Thon wo made soino of papor. 

We cut scallops to make them pretty. 

Each stand has a different awning. 

Wo put awning across the front and the sides. 

Wo covered the top of each stand with paper. 

8. Making Vegetap.les and Fiumt. 

We had real vegetables and fruit to look at. 

Wo made ours of clay. 

Wo smoothed out all the cracks. 

^ We saved the best ones. 

When they were dry, we painted them. 

9. Making the Trays. 

We made trays of cheese boxes. 

We put handles on each one. 

We painted them gray. 

Wo docoratoil each one with a different color. 

We put our vegetables and fruit in the trays. 

10. Our b’ lowers. 

The girls made some flowyfr. of paper. 

The boys painted soine/Cans groen. 

The girls put the flowrrs in them. 

We brought some flowers from home. 

They all looked pretty in\ho green cans. 

11. The Vegetable Truck. 

Charles and some of the boys made a vegetable truck. ' 

It has a motor, a steering wheel, a tool box, a battery, a window^ 
a top, a door, and a seat. 

A boy or girl can ride in it. 

Now wo can carry vegetables to the market. 


12. How We Play In Our Market. 

We have a boy or ^irl in each stand to sell things. 

The other boys and girls buy things with toy money. 
Sometimes we say, “How much do these vegetables cost?” 
We carry our vegetables in the shopping bags we made. 
We take the vegetables to the doll house. 

The girls cook them on the little stove. 

When the vegetables are ready we have a tea party. 
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. A lp:tter 

Dear Mr. DuRee; 

We made a market in our room. Wc hav<l^ive stands. W'e have vepetahles, 
fruit, and flowers. Please come and see our market . We think that vou will like 
it. Bring the polieeman with you. Our room is No. .'i. 

Vour little friendi, 


.Mr. DuRee came to scIuk)!. 
What do you think he brought? 
Me gave each girl a fan. 

Me gave eaeli boy a liell. 


IiK.sr Gkaiu:; Boys axd Giki.s, 

Rooscvt.U School. 


SOCIAL EXPERIENCES FOSTER ABILITY TO READ COMPREHENDINGLY 

1. Abundant dramatic play: 

Spontaneous play with the trucks, trains, ^rocftTA' store, or play- 
house children have made in their rooms serves to orgjanize the now 
information they are acquiring through group activities, so1>uilding 
know ledge on which to base later reading matter. Such play supplies 
vicarious experiences. It leads U> exj^rcssion in dramatization, and so 
^trengtjjgijy abilities to think about The meaning of what is read, to 
roniprehend ideas expressed orally, and to speak with ease and fluency. 

2. Social grouping of children: 

The child’s enjoyment of reading, and his sense of its value is 
increased when it is shared in natural social situations. “Gathered 
about a table, an open grate, in a circle around the teacher, or in an 
informal fashion upon the floor, children are encouraged to talk and 
road with delight. The social influence of small groups should be 
utilized both in the class work and the independent work-study 
lioriods.’* * Children are thus stimulated to greater efforts than when 
working alone, or when seated in stiff, fonnal rows. Opportunities are 
also provided for the development of good social habits. Reading is 
ffind amen tally a social e.xercise, and can function as an exchange of 
experiences when carried on in a natural social situation. 

The need fop sectioning children according to their abilities will 
soon become evident to the teacher as she studies each individual. 
The value of the social influence inherent in the small groups she will 
fonii should be capitalized to its full extent.- 




HELPING CHILDREN INCREASE IN SIGHT VOCABUURY 

hildren leam to read by learning to recognize the printed or 
written symbols that express the spoken words they already know. 
There must be constant provision in the program for strengthening the 
interest of the child in learning to know these symbols; otherwise the 
effort to associate written and spoken words will not seem worth while. 

*ADdtrm^ C. J., iod Davldioa, Isobtl. Raading ObJecUvM. Laarel Book Co.» lOSS, p. 3Q. 
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In addition, much repetition of the words being learned must be pro- 
vided ; the child does not fix them in his mind in a single trial. 

Careful and scientific guidance is needed to insure an adequate, well- 
rounded growth of vocabularj'. The teacher must first insure that 
appropriate words are associated with a large number of meanings 
which the children wish to acquire; second, slhe must help the child 
develop accuracy, and later, speed, in word recognition. 

The Reportof the National Committee on Reading’ suggests the 
following conditions as essential to growth of the vocabulary during 
this preliininar\' period : 

1. Wide extension of experience, with care that new words arc 
learned which fit these experiences. 



CapitalUInc the social ioflucncc of ibe smaU group. Commodora Stockton School, San Francis<t) 


2. Opportunity for repetition of new words in 6onnect^on wdth 
additional interesting experiences. 

^3. Special care to use early the vocabulary of the primer in connec- 
tion with discussions of pictures, games, and other activities. 

4. Observations by teacher to determine vague expressions hir 
which definite vocabulary should be substituted. 

5. Elimination of difficulties as children attempt to use new w'ords. 
To these we add ; 

6. Development of an interest in wonis as a basis for discrimination 
in w'ord values. 

How does the activity program supply these need^ conditions? 
Let us consider each of them in relation to this question : 

' Twcoty-loarth Yairbook, Put I, of tiM NiUonal Sodaty tor Um Study of EdooaUoo. Public School 
PohUibiaK Co., BkNNniogtoa, HI., p. u. 
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\Vid£ eitemion oj experience with care ihdt new word« are learned 
which Jit these experiences. ’ 

The use'of reading matter made by the children themselves about 
the activity they have chosen as a group,, pr indindiial enterprises 
which are contributing to the group activityf provides for the associa- 
tion of new words with pre.sent experiences. Mn provid ing for practice 
needed to learn these words, the teacher will act as a guide. She 
will plan new' ’bulletins, blackboard stories, environmental materials 
so that words most needed by children to express their ideas, tcords they 
will constantly meet in carrying on their actih^iy vdll receice continual 
definite emphasis and attention. They will tliis build up tfio vocabu- 
lary' they’^ need. 1 

Attention should be paid to words which greatly influence the 
meaning of w'hat is being read. ^This is done not by taking these 
words out of their context and lisftng them mr separate study, but 
by further discussjon of the meaning of the w'Vole selection, hy con- 
crete illustration of their meaning related to the* children’s activity, 
biich devices as children’s illustrating or dramatizing sentences, and 
later stories, which the children have made are also helpful .here. 
i ndue emphasis should not be given at this time to those words which 
are peculiar to a given activiiy, probably unusuh, and not especially 
importani in clarifying meanings. 1 

The selection of first materials for siipplementlry reading, whether 
in books or ^in mimeographed materials made b^ teachers to relate' 
to specific activities, should be guided byr the c lildren’s immediate 
nfeeds, in reference to the enterprises they are it that time carry- 
ing on. 

2. OpjwHunity for repetition of new words in connection with addi- 
tional interesting experiences. 

‘Tbe frequent reourrence of concrete situations involving the use 
of given words or groupa of wards is the most Kahtahle basis for 
repetition.* This has been touened upon in the prev'ious discussion 
4»f the teacher’s preparation of practice materials, 'in addition such 
devices as the foUowng proyndju for repetition of worijs beiiig learned 
in relation to new situations where these w'ords function: 

(fl) The use of these W'ords in new stories on the blackboard or bul- 
letin board, relating definitely to new steps in the classrobm activities. 

(6) The use of these words or word groups in interring reading 
games during the reading hour. The development of ^actice mate- 
vrials using the words for the children's periods of self-directed work. 
(See p. 22 for concrete suggestions.) ' 

An example of the use of this d evice is given in the following report 

* Tw«Dty-foiirth Yatrbook, Pi. I, p. 80 . ♦ 

rrom m report by Mn. LQllaii Hilchlofs toicbbr of ibo low flrit gndo, HAwUionM Bebool Berkoliy 

^ootribotod by Mi« Roby MiiKV, Mp«Tiior of elooiaoUry oduoAtiofL y 

' ■ - •'/- 
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' * ^ 0 '' 

^ The Hazelnut Busj)^ 

Thf children of one first-grade group watched a hazelnut hush 
unfold after the tassels had fallen off. With the teacher, they planned 
a description of their experience, which the teacher’ wrote on the 
board. It was as follows: ' ! 


THE H.XZELM T 


See tliis hazplmii plant. 

^ there arc little tassels on it. 

* Next fall there will be hazelnuts on it. 
Do you like liazelnuta? 

They are small aad round. 

Thev are verv good to eat. 



M^^ng words: A reading game. First grade, Alamo School, San FraDcisco 


Next day, this same description appeared on a large chart, printed 
with the large-sized chart printer. In addition each sentence was 
printed on a separate slip for matching against the chart. 

Later when the < hildren had had sufficient- experience with words 
for activity, the teacher made a silent reading gam^ (or the 

Ijroup, which they greatly enjoyed. (The children underlin^<l the 


c.oiTdct answer.) " ^ 

The^hazelnut is^oocl to eat l ^os. No. * 

The haz^elnut is ^ Yes. - No. 

Now there are littl^assels/ttmCe'^^ i Yes. 

Now there are nuts (mUha^plant _ _ Yes. Np. ^ 

The hazelnut is round i- JL Ye& No. 
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(r)‘’Th(* ninkinp: of fiorifpbooks of pirtiiros illustnifinfj profrross of 
the childron’n m tivitios, or imswors to their (pioslions, with those 
words used honeulh the appropriate* pietiiros. 

{(1)^ The druiuatizution of those words which lend themselves to it 
and which call for peculiar emphasis. 

(c) Calling Httentioi^ to the use of these words in the coninuinity 
and in situations other than/ hose with which Yhe children are dealing. 

(/) Memorization by children of rhymes or little stories which, use 
the words in description of situations wit-tf .Which the children are 
familiar. Calling attention of the ch'ildren to their “Did friends” in 
this hew use. 

ig) Use l>y the teacher Jn her conversation of the new words. 

(h) Giving children <yj)portunities to recall iTteanings <)f these words. 

3. Spec^l care to me early the I'ocabylary ojf the primer in connection 
with discussions oj pictures, games, and other actirities. 

If the activities in which first-gradp children engage are lmly their 
own, it will usually be. found,. by the tiifle they are ready to take up' 
a primer, that they have already leametl the vocabulary of the primer 
in u^^soeiation with the r^l expeiienees for which this vocabulary ^ 
st^ds. Such activities as have been carried on by first-grade chil- 
dren of California, revealed by their teachers’ reports, somie of which 
have been included* in thi^book,' Would most certainly call for the use 
and repetition of the vocabulaW of the new' State ^ries Primer, as 
well as for the. use of many more i)eeded words. If the teacher finds 
words in the selected primer for which the children are not prepared, 
it will usually be possible for her to familiarize her group with these* 
words through their use in close association A^'ith the children’s enter- 
prises. This'^hould not be done unless there is evidence that these 
words are really usefid to the group. Good primers are built with 
reference to- children’s need,s and interests, and all books should be 
closely e.xamined before^ being selected. Neither activities nor primer 
sluudd be chosen in order to funiish means of teaching certain words, 
to children. 

The use of a recommended ^ord list, such as Oates’ Heading 
Vocabulary for the Priniary Grades,'® which we believe to be the most 
helpful to teachers, will offer useful guidance in checking th6 voeabii- 
lary of any primer under consideration. It is generally found that • 
vocabularies of children who have carried on a rich program of , 
purposeful activities appr^imate that of such recommended word 
lists. This is what we/j^.uld c.xpect, since 4hese lists have been 
h»rmed •through axstudy m words needed and widely used by children." 
Teachers should never rely wholly on the suggested word list, how- 
ever. They should be familiar with it and use it when it is of help; 

Oat^ Arthur I. Reading Vpcabolary for the Primary Grades. Bureau of (HiblicatloDs» Teacbera 
i'ollege, 625 West One hundred and tweDlielh 8treeC» New York. ^ 
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but their best fnudance \s'ill come from a study of their children’s 
inferc.s.ts, and the neod'^ for words that arise throu>:h the classroom 
enterprises. • 

\ 

4. Obs(rratnn( bif the teacher to determine rague expression.s jar which 

definite vocabulary nhould be substituted. 

It will be found that children wll attempt to use “vagriie expres- 
sions” in their discussions, particularly of processes in volvetl in • 
constructing and planning; their activities. Tlirough thought- 
provoking /piestions, used always in close relation to the concrete 
situations involved, the teacher can gradually build up in the group 
a respect for the habit of finding out just what words mean. The 
best means of substituting definite, accurate vocabularv’ are expla- 
nations of or trips to. see objects and processes described by the words 
and e.xpressions Which children are using vaguely. These nieans can 
well be supplemented by pictures, dramatization, and repetitions in 
meaningful situations. 

* 

5. The elimination of difficulties as chiUiren attempt to use new ux>rds. 

The teacher can help children learn to be acciirate in recognizing 

words by directing their attention-to the ntost obvious similarities 
and differences in the form and sound of the new- w'ords they are 
acquiring. The imaginative teacher who remarked, while writing 
the w’ords “a green box” on the board, ‘‘All the people in the second 
word are ver>- short,” and who then asked if the hist word had in it 
any tall people, had in mind this attention to fonn. In such direc- 
tion, care must continually be taken tb develop a habit, of perceinny the ’ 
word as a whale, and, in case of failure then to recognize it, of seekinij 
known parts of the word as an aid in recognizing it. '' 

Encouraging the use of context as an aid in recognition of w'ords 
also helps. Children should be encouraged to appraise the thought 
of the selection being read, and to think out imfamiliar words they 
meet. This .places comprehension foremost. Care in selecting 
material within the ability range of the child will do much to prevent 
the habits of carelessness which mi^it result from such a procedure 
The value of usihg sentences directly'^associated with the activities in 
which children are engageii is evident here. 

Drilling on words in groups and phrases is valuably in eliminating 
difficulties in ^rst attempts, dt helps children to grasp words as parts 
qfphrases. The ability to read word groups is Increased by helping 
children to note sonifi familiar characteristic, as the known words in 
ihe group, the appearance of a -new word, comparing it with some 
word previously given, the thought content aid^ by pictures, con- 
versation. Question, or its place in^the context, to develop this 
ability, pfnrase drills are given with cards from the blackboard or 
bulletin, in games. For such drills, phrases directly associated with 
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< hildren s 6xp6rienc6s and activitips should be chosen, since these 
• lirect their efforts to accurate interpretation and normal enjoyment, 
while they are at work. The phrases and words needed to advance 
the progress of activities, and ‘skill in rending should be emphasized. 

The following report “ of a reading period held early in th^-ear 
with a group of both low and high first-grade children shows how 
the teacher stimulated accurate recognihon by directing attention to 
the place of phrases in the content. This is one of the simplest means, 
and therefore one of value, to use first with beginning children. 

This report also shows^how the teacher provided opportunities to ' 
read for those high first children who were eagef for it, while creating 
a situation \^hich aroused the interest of the younger group in the ' 
process. 

Ay a greeting for their morning social hour, the children had been 
learning to sing Oood NIoming to ^ou. This song had been printed 
on the board and sung by the teacher first, then by the teacher and . 
children together. They had much enjoyed it. 

When the group returned from recess their teacher asked them to 
come together in front of tU board. She had the “good morning” 
song still printed on the board. 

T. .Now' w'e are going to have a chance to learn this song a little 
better, and you may listen while I sing it clear through. (She then 
sang the song, holding a yard stick under the lines as slie did so. 

W hile the children listened intently she sang the song through twice.) 

T. Now, 1 am going to sing just the first two lines. You see if 1 
do it right. (Quite, by acciddlit she sang the third line. The childreiT 
checked her on her mistake and laughed about it. The teacher then 
sang part way through; suddenly she stopped and a |>uzzled c.\j)res- 
sion appeared on her face.) 

T. I seem to have forgotten what comes nc.xt. .\faybe you can help 
me remember the words I have forgotten. (The children looked 
earnestly at the song printed on the board and suddenly one olT them 
criQd out, “dear children.” This performance was repeated several 
times. The children waUhed and told the teacher phrases which she 
had forgotten. After repeating until the same phrase had been empha- 
sized several times, the teacher said, “Can you show me where it sms 
dt ar children on the board?’^ Many little hands were franticimy 
waved and the teacher selected a child who proudly pointed out the 
phrase “dear children.”) 

T. Do you see how quickly Jack fs learning to read? Now, I am 
going to ask Constance to come up and put her hands around the 
|)art that says “good. ” (She had previously printed the phrase “good 

" of a stanogrephlc report ol a day to th« flrat UnfvereJty^^ury School, Berkelay. 

Has AnM Raymond, taacher. Included by i^e courtesy U Mias RayrmoD.1 and Ur Aytner I. Haniilcon, . 
principaL * 
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mominp” in a separate place on the boHid.) Constance, who was one 
of the hi^li first proup, sut^ceeded. 

T. Now, put your hands around the part that says “morning." 
Now the part that says all of “good morning.” 

Then the teacher called Robert, who had never read. As he seemed 

timid she put her anii about his shoulder and they stood together at 
the b(^rd. 

T. Robert, can you find where it says “morning" for Miss K ? 

(Robert put his hands around the word “good.”) 

T. (To the other children.) How many of you agree that Robert is 
right? 

('ll. (LoiKlly and emphatically.) No! 

T, (Going oyer to the place where the song was printed on the 
board with Robert.) Let’s sing it all together and see w here the word 
“morning’' is. 

The diildren sang the song with her and then Robert made two 
more trials to find the word “morning” and failed. 

T. Well, let’s sing it again. I mn sure Robert can find it. (This 
time Robert succeeded in surrcHhding with liis hands the word 
“morning.”) 

T. Isn’t it fine that he found it so soon. (The same procedure 
was followed for the phrases “to you,” “dear children.” During 
all this time there was no evidence that the children were tired of the 
fascinating new game. All were participating eagerly.) 

T. Now, let’s close our eyes. We are going to have another game — 
and lei s play fair! No peeking! (When all eyes were closed at last, 
the teacher era.sed the phrase “dear children.”) 

T. Open eyes! ^Now, let’s look at it to see if it’s just exactly the 
same. (In just an instant several children jumped to their feet and 
sai(k“No! \ou.have changed it.”) 

T. What is wrong? 

,Ch. You erased something. 

T. (Looking veiy surpri.sed.) I erased something? What was if.”'. 
Ch. (After a little more looking.) “Dear children,” 

The teacher pointed out the phrase to emphasize it and said, “Yes; 
you found the right words. 1 did erase them. I^t’s close our eyes 
again. Maybe something else wiU happen.” W’hen the eyes were 
closed she .printed into the phrase the name “Miss Raymond,” her 
own, where “dear children” was before.. 

T. (After the eyes were openetf.) Did the same words come back? 
Ch. (Energetically.) No. 

T. Didn’t, they? W’ell, something came back didn’t it? I wonder 
what it is? (Children looked and one of them said, “Children, up 

there.” Pointing to where the word “children” had been printed 
in another place.) 
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T. Yes; that does say "Children” doesn’t it? (At that moment a 
rhild in the high first grade called out, “It says ‘Miss Raymond!”’ 
lie had learned the name, in the low first |)Priod.) 

T. ^ es; it says “Miss Raymond.” .Shall we sing the song now with 
I he new words? Then, when you come into school in the morning 
^ometimes you may sing it to tell Miss Raymond good morning. (The 
« hildren joined heartily in singing the song.) 

In eliminating difliculties with pronunciation and enunciation it is 
suggested that the teacher “present good models at all times. Depend 
|uiniaril\ on the imitation of right models in correcting and refining 
I he speech hahit of pu})ils,” and “avoid the restraint of freedom and 
'pontaneity in speech that results from frecpient criticism.” 

o Ihrdopmeni of an hiUrest h, irords as a basis far discrimination 
in word cal lies. 

Most little children experience delight in the sound of words, par- 
licularly those which make a direct appeal to the sense through 
descrihing sounds, tastes, smells, the feeling of things. The cultivation 
of this pleasure is an important step in the development of di.scrimi- 
uation in words value, and so, of the pleasure in reading. It leads to 
more thoughtful attention to written words used for the interesting 
M)und, and so to greater accuracy of recognition. Encouraging the 
use of intei^esting sound words, for instance, w hen children tell about 
what they have seen or heard on trips is one means of preparing for 
'•mil discrimination. The children who made the following story were 
hecoming sensitive to sounds and the descriptive value of wonis: 

OUR TRIP. TO THE ICE PL.ANT 

Ue wont to the ico plant. 

Wo saw thoni making ico. 

Z-/, dins:, ding, ding. 

Around go the hig ho!tsl 

They go vory fast. M 

Wo wont np etairs. ^ 

Soo tl)o si ram. ^ 

Oo-oo-oo, Imw t’old it isl 
In goos tiu' wator. 

Si'o tlio ioc' ill flu’ cans. 

Out ct linos the ico. 

Bang! giK's 11 n‘ icv. 

It hit tlio wall. 

Paddle, paddio, paddle, goes the iKiard. 

It pushes the ice down into IIm? storohouao. 

There is dramatic quality in this stor>-, too, which reveals a teacher 
M'nsitive to this value, who has encouraged the children to enjoy 
drama wherever it may he found. 
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Chapter IV 

The Reading Table in the Primary Grades* * 

m 

“Ask n little 1-B (child) what ho wants (o do and, anionp nian\ 
thinjrs, almost invariably will come the response, ‘I want t-o learn to 
read.’ What would it mean if we could hold this interest. throughoiii 
the child’s school life!’’ ^ 

The classroom rending table, sometimes called also the “librar> ' 
or “browsing table,’’ may bo a veiy large factor in holding this interoi 
and developing children’s love for reading. In nearly everv classroom 
space may he found where such a table may be attractively arranged, 
and frequently the skillful teacher can create situations in whicli 
children will themselves plan and furnish the de.sired comer or table 
In the kin<lergarten children have had a place where they could poiv 
over fascinating picture hooks; they will wish to continue this pleasure 
in the first grade. If they have been deprived of the e.xperience in 
kindergarten or home environment, they may not themselves take 
initiative in bringing books or planning a library' coi*her. Situation- 
luay then be arranged by the teacher to direct attention to books in 
a ntitural way. A few good pictures and story’ books may simply 
appear on a low table or on shelves easily accessible to children, ami 
from some of the.se the teacher may read to the group. WTien thex 
are returned she may tell the children tnat there art other book- 
herr which they may w ish to see during free times. 

A child's interest in ^oksis a matter of grow th. He may ho helped 
toward book-conscioumess by the way in which the teacher talks 
about books. Her feeling for them will be reflected in what she says 
and how' she says it. Children are very’ quick to catch this feeliny’ 
and will bo much more likelv to give closer attention to a book the 
nex^imo one is presented. 

y/k desirable curiosity about books is fostered through pictures. The 
^^teacher may make some general comments concerning the book she 
holds, and follow this by .showing interesting pictures in the hook 
Children may suggest that they ha%'e something like it at home or 
the teacher may ask if they have pictures in their home books, sug- 
gesting that the class might like to see these. The children wrill be 
stimulated to bring their books to school. Much is made of book- 
brought from home and the child who brings one has added recogni- 
tion, This enterj)rise is contagious and other books will follow- 

> Adapted from a report contribulerl by Mi» Clam Rape. Stale Tewh«ni Colle^ Chico. 

• •* From a Flnt Grade Classroom.” Pasadena School BuUeUn, December, 1928. 
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usually, the favorites from homc^books that often have nothing 
more significant than a favorite' picture. Later, books from which 
mother reads make their appearance and the teaclier also reads from 
them. Sometimes a child will read a page or two and the teacher 
will finish the story. These hooks niay he placed on the reading 
table for the penisal of the children during their free time that 
morning. 

If undesirable books are brought in they are treated merely as books 
and put aside, but recognition is given to the child w ho brought them. ' 
Or the teacher may note the subject matter of the book and tell the | 
children of others she knows (containing matter relating to similar ! 
interests, hut more desirable) and promise to bring these for them to i 


see. rsually, if the latter arc attractively made, they will draw the 
children’s interest away from tho undesirable books. 

The teacher increases the attraction of tho tabic by judiciously 
adding books she has herself selected. She pla<>es there nlso\al<^ 
well-chosen pictures mounted on heavy eartlboard, which may later 
liavo simple stories attached. She changes books often, .\lmost 
every other day a new book should appear, and one of the earliest 
ones to arrive may disappear. Later these hooks may be brought 
back and read again with both pleasure and benefit. She discusses 
w ith the children ways and means of making the t^le attractive and 
interests herself in any worth-while plans they may have of decorating 
it or adding to its pleasures and conveniences. She frequently sits at 
llie table w'ith the children gathered about her so that they may enjoy 
Itooks together, and at these times, through her o\^ enjoyment of tho 
most desirable hooks, she creates a sensitiveno.ss^n ehihlren to their 
good qualities. She arranges the daily sehedul/so that the ehihlren 
.fill hav e sonic free time during the day’ to spend^t tlio table. Of this 
first early use of reading material no clieek-up is advisable excepting 
(he noting of growth of interest, or its lack. Tho purpose is m com- 
jilishcd if children acquire a fondness for browsing in hooks. 

For this reason the reading table should make its a]>peal to all thov 
ehildrcn of the group of whatever abilities and interests. On it .should ^ 
he placed some very simple hooka, even a few jirimers on the second 
and third grade table, and a few books more dillicuU to roail than tho 
l)Bsic text. There slioiild also be a larger niunhor w hii h are just a 
little easier to read than this text. Keadingi abilities of children in 
every’ grade cover a wide range. There are always a few children who 
1 an forge ahead into books nuieh above grade level. Provision should 
also he made for variety in interests and for acmiainting ehihlren w ith 
various forms of good literature. Tliere shoultnhe a pleasing array, of 
tlifferent kinds of books. jf 

When activitiesjjmerge, books and pictures wdoh exteiul children’s 
interests and experiences in the activities shoiid appear on the table; 
Thus the attention will be directed to books as k soutco of inlonnation 
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as well ns pleasiire. The building up of Ijttle room libra rips' related 
to various activities may become a profitable enterprise into which 
children will enter whole-hearteflly. If the interest in such an enter- 
prise is sufficiently strong, a trip to the school librar>' might be 
arranged, at least for the older second-grade and third-grade children. 
This should he carefully planned in advance by the teacher and 
librarian an<l should be designed to interest children further; to give 
them pleasurable contact with the nu'aning and general purposes of 
the librarv'; and to stimulate the iinproveinent and increased use of 
the room lil>rnrv. 

The interesting stors* of the planning of a second-grade room library 
IS included here to show how such an interest may lead into a profitable 
activity. 

MAKING AND USING A LIBRARY CORNERS 
Skcoxd Guade 

W hen the children of the low second class came together in the fall 
the s( hoolroom pas not attractive or t^iuelike. There was nothing in 
it but tables and chairs. The children suggested fixing it up with 
pictures, dowel's, and curtains. The teacher had brought some books 
that she knew would appeal to second grade children. Sopie child 
spoke of these pretty new hooks, and another said, I have a book just 
like this one at home.” The teacher a.sked, ‘‘Where do you keep it?" 
‘‘In the librarx',” answered thechihl. This suggested to the group the 
desirabilitx of setting off a part of the room for a librarx' corner and 
making the mecessaiy library furniture. Thus was launched what 
prox'ed to be an interesting group actixdtv. 

Difrerent members of the class told about the children's room of the 
jMibli< library. The class discu.ssed what they should hax'e in their 
library,' comer. They decided to make two bookcases, a library table, 
three magazine racks, book ends, four chairs, pillows for the chairs, 
and bookcase scarfs. Books were to be made by all the children: and 
later a writing desk was added. Each one chose xvhat he wished to 
make during the industrial-arts period. These plans were written on 
the blackboard and later transferred to n chart. On the day when the 
children began working on the furniture, the child’s name, his piece 
of xv«>rk, anil the date on which he began it were recorded on the chart. 
Later the ilates when different pieces of work were finished were adiled. 

The teacher had happened to find a round piece of wood on a si-rap 
pile and had brought it to school. The t wo children w ho had planned 
to make the. library table at once spied thi round piece of wood and 
chose it for the table top. Other boys and girls brought in orange 
boxes and took them apart for lumber for the other furniture. All 
lookenl in in<lustrial-arts books for suggestions for designs to use for 

•This activity was carried on with the guidance of and reported by Miss Marie Hoye, teacher of lecond 
l^e at the Aleiandria Demonetration School, Loe Angeles. Contributed by Mbs Ethel I. Salisbury, 
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thoir chairs, parks, hookcasos, hikI writinjr <h'sk. They also 

ohscrvo<l llio <-liaii-s in llio room and olsowhoro. After they ha<i docidotl 
(»n how to make the furiiituro and had coniplctod their planning, the 
hard work began. When certain dilli(‘ulties came up, the group was 
called together for tliscussion of problems, criticism, and suggestions 
as to how to improve the work. The furnit ure was examined at definite 
periods during the niakuig and the children asked to judge it. As 
work progressed the need arose for certain ndes whic'h were determined 
and upheld by the class. ^ An example of these follows: 

Finish what you begin. 

Share your tools. 

Help bring material even if you are not the one to use it. 

Use soft voices. 

Be sure to make the chairs strong enough so children can use them. 

Originality was encouraged. Two different kinds of magazine racks 
were worked out. The book ends consisted of two bunnies out from 
wood. These, vith the table, chairs, bookcases, and magazine racks 
were painted green and decorated with a stenciled design of a little 
yellow chicken. Green and yellow were the colors chosen, n.« the.se had 
j)i evh>usly been .selected for the color scheme for the room. The books 
made by the children showed much originality also, us well as marked 
difference in the ability of different children. Sonic brought pictures 
to illustrate their books, while others drew their ow*n illustrations. 
Hook covers w'ere examined,' colors that were attractive for covers were 
discussed. The form of books, including such items as titles, table of 
contents, location of authors’ names, and date of publication, received 
attention at the proper tune. 

Some of the girls made oilcloth aprons for the other children toMse 
while painting the furniture. They cut original patterns from paper, 
used them on the oilcloth as guides in cutting the aprons, and later 
hound the aprons with colored yarn. Scarfs were made of cream- 
colored theatrieal gauze fringed and bordered around the edge with tw’o 
shades of yarn. The children used a long and short stitch for thesa 
bordem. The pillows wore made of yellow enmbrie trinuued at the 
oilgos with green yarn. 

When the furniture wm».fmlshed the children printed this sign with 
a large printing press: 

biBRARY (^ORXF.R 

t 

8ILKNCK 

The sign was placed where it could be seen by all, and the library 
was^t last ready for use. 

A discussion was held on the care of books, anci the children read 
“ How to Take Care of a Book,” from the Ijcarn to Study Readers.^ 


♦ Horn, Broast, and Moscrip, Ruth M. Laaru tu Study Kaadars. Ulnu, IWb. 
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This resulted in the drHwitifx np of rules to trovorn eonduet while they 
were using the lihrurv:' 

OL'K LIBKAKV Kl’LP:S 

Keep hands clean. 

Turn pag<fs cnrefnlly from upper riglit-hand comer of page. 

Tse n bookmark. 

Ihit hooks hack neatly. ' 

riiildren kept bringing books from home. The teacher had brought 
many hooks from the city school lil>rary as well as from the public 
library, lieforo long there were 100 school books circulating in addi- 
tion to those the children had brought. This naturally resulted in 


At last the library was ready for use. Second grade, Alexandria Demonstration School, Loa Angeles 

some problems of book circulation, and turned attention to the need 
for a definite plan of keeping records of the books in use. The children 
found out how their mothers were granted the privilege of getting 
books to read from the public library, and through their discussions 
of library^ usages they (fetermined upon the following plan: Each 
child was to have a library card, each book that circulated was toJ>o 
markeil with a number and also the number of the room. A child 
librarian was chosen and the books were checked out and back each 
Monday. Each child selected a book he wished to take home and the 
librarian wrote the number of the book on the child’s library card. 
Books were loaned for one week. The children suggested that if a 
child forgot to return his library book on Monday he would have to 
pay a penny fine and he would not be allowed the privilege of tak^pg 
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nnother book until his fine was paid. The fine money was to he used 
to purchase a library book. The teacher hud a list of all circulating; 
books and their corresponding numbers in order to be able to check 
up on books if any difficulty arose. 

Thus Monday became “library day.” When it was inaufnirnted, 
some child suggested making a writing desk for the librarian to uso 
when. she checked out books. This would also furnish a place for tho 
children’s library cards, pencil and “fine box.” A fresh ho»iquet of 
flowers is now kept on the desk ever>' day. A jute rug, about 24 inches 
by 40 inches in size, yas woven for the librarv' comer, on a wooden 
loom which W'as also made by the children. A screen stands at the 
back of the library comer on which the children hang appropriate 
pictures or charts. The children regard this comer as the most inter- 
esting spot in their room. 

There is a period given each day, called “lihraiy peiiod,” in which 
each child selects any story he wishes to read. A chart is hung up at 
this time which reads: “This is our librarv' i)erio<l. \Vc are tiying-to 
read without moving our lips. We must be very' (piiet during this 
period.” 

OUTCOMES w 


It is evident that the children were (leveloi)ing, (hroiighout this 
activity, many valuable habits, abilities, and attitmles; and that they 
were acrpiiring knowledge which was useful to tlunu ami would lead 
them to wider interests. The extent of their outcoings is suggested 
by the following brief outline: 

Developmejit of deftirable attiUules: 

Appreciating the value of reading. 

Learning to take criticism without resentment. 

Having consideration for others. 

Approving of abiding by class rules. 

Approving of cooperation. 

Approving of dependability — of miieinhcriiig to return hooks. 
Learning to assume responsibilities happily. 

Acquiring respect for books, and a sense of res()onsibility for 
their care. 

Growth of desirable habits: 

Participating in class discussion when iiuxlels are examined 
for criticism. 

Abiding by rules of group. 

Cooperating with others engaged in a eoinnion enterprise. 
Protecting clothing and school property when using paint and 
tools. 

Colleij^ng and sharing materials for construction. 

Using initiative. 
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Planning work before undertaking it. ! 

(’onipleting work when it is once begun. 

Tsing judgment in selecting nmterinls. 

Taking good care of hooks. 

Reading for enjo>Tuent during leisure time. 

Growth in abilities: 

Ability to use patterns. 

Ability to use designs. 

Ability to choose colors which harmonize. 

Ability to judge materials. 

Ability plan and execute the plan. 

Ability to ex])ress ideas clearly in grouj) discussion. 

Ability to think more clearly. 

Ability to select interesting parts of books and describe these 
to classmates. 

Ability' to make selections of better reading material than 
were previously made. 

Oronih in knowledge . 

rnderstanding of tbe purpose and usages of. the public library. 

Learning of the wide variety of worth-while literature which is iii 
existence. ■ 

.Vcquiring needed information through the cont^bution of the 
school subjects, as folh)ws: 

1. Numbers: Knowledge of number facts through measuring the 
length or width of the leg of the chair, bow far apart the .shelves of tbe 
bookcase should be, how wfde the shelves, how deep the niagazine 
rack, how much lumber would be needed, the size, of the pillows or 
length pf the scarf, etc. 

2. Reading: Knowledge and skill through rending library hooks 
and recommending them to classmates or telling about the part 
found most interesting. Knowing the titUvs of good books. Elim- 
inating practically all vocalizing or lip movement. Ajipreciating a 
story read by a classmate from his lil)rnry’ book. 

Reading for enjoyment of leisure. Collecting interesting books of 
poetry' for the library. Trydng to compose poems to share with 
classmates. Reading poems to classmates. Widening interests 
through information of reading materials. 

3. Drawing, writing, and spelling functioned in a natural situation 
throughout the progress of the activity, and the children increased in 
thd^r skill in these. 

4. Language: Growth in skill through expressing personal ideas 
relative to group prohlen*. Reviewing books orally for classmates. 
Reading poems and other selections to class. Noting qualities of 
good literature while readiiig and discussing. 


ERIC 
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5. Industrial arts: Growth in knowledjio and skill through solving 
^roblcius involved in constructing with wood and cloth; in wcavintr, 
painting, stenciling, printing. Learning to select materials suitable 
for certain purposes. 


RECORDS OF CHILDREN’S READING USEFUL 


\VIien children can rend simple stories some record of their reading 
diould he kept, not only to help the teacher but to stimulate further 'f\ 
the children’s interests and efforts. In the fii-st grade the teacher 
might select a set of simple stories for easy reading and give each story 
a color; or the class might choose the color. For instance, the 
Gingerbread Hoy might he designated by the color “red.” On a 
chart hung in the room the names of the children would he printe<l 
with spaces hesidc each name for color pasting. If a child rea<l the 
story Gingerbread Bov and reported on it, he would be entitled to 
paste a red scjuarc or circle after his tuune on the chart. When lu‘ has 
r(‘ad Three Billy' Goats Gnitf he [)astes a blue circle after his name, if 
blue is the color clu)sen for this story. So the teacher can tell at a 
glance which stories are heing most fre(|uentU' read hy-tlu* children 
and which each child is reading. The children desire to place more 
circles after their names and so are le<l to further reading. 

This devise may he varied by using colored crayons instead of the 
paper circle, or a record such as the follow ing may he usefid. (In 
high first, second, and third grades a list of books that are on the 
reading table may he made on a long strip of wrapi>ing ])aj)(*r and 
posted in a conspicuous place.) 


Hooks i n our I i hr a nj ( ( ktnbcr o 1 0 ) 


1. Johmiio Cifiiw’s gnnUMK 


I Jnlm Miiiy Su.sit» Mtty Kleuiior Kti*. 


'J. Iiidimii priiiKT 

3. Pantoniiiiiu priinur. 
Kiv 


I • 






f 

Each eliild ehecks in the space below his iiaiiie the hook rea«l and 
either draws something in the space tt> tell what the story was about 
or writes in the page nutuher or title of the story'. ''' 

In the second grade, larg^* sheets:pf imprinted newspaper may be 
marked off in vertical sections and a section assigned to eaidi child in 
the room. In this section or space the child writes his name. When a 
.‘hild draws a boolfhe writes the name of the booJk and the date when 
drawn under his name on the chart. In the saiiie way he records the 
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name of tlip second hook with <lale under the first. This kind of 
record not only shows which books the children are readiiif; but how 
many days a <'hild spends reading a b<?o^. Too rapid reudihg may 
tlien be cJiecked and reading that is too slow may be investigated. 

Another attractive and usj^ful re< ord maV be made by older groups ’ 
in this way: Small paper covers representing each book in the room 
library are ihade by children according to their ou% ideas. These are 
pasted by the back covers on a large chart. As each child completes 
the reading of a book he writes his name ami the date inside the small 
representation. 

In the tliird grade, library cards and box to hold them may he used 
for a recordr' The child’s name is written on a card and below it the 
name of the book ilrawn and the date. The next book is recorded 
under the fimt of on a^separaV* card, (’hildren may have as many 
cards as necessary, but the teacher keeps them or they are placed in a 
file where they are always accessible. This record is a permanenl om>r 
Its value is greatly increased if children are intprested in writing on 
these cards their opinions or sim])le resumes of the books. They 
may ^e interestcid in doing |his to help other children of the group 
select go<Kl books to read, ^ as a service to children of the entire 
Rch<M)l through placing their discussions of books in the school library 
where other children inay have access to them. Such an enterprise 
offers the teacher a valuable point of departure for discussions as to' 
why some books are morA attractive, in teres ti^gj^gj^d desirable than 
otbers. (Jroup standards may bo greatly' improved thereby. In group 
<liscussions of books there may be consideration of such questions or 
individual reports such as those suggested below which will eventually 
result in pennanent re<-ords: ' 

Kindergarten — 

Wluvt ln>ok did you look at? * 

What was it about? 

Show us the pictiire you liked best. 

Do you know where to find a book about 

First grade (added to above questions)— 

Did you find anything that you can read? ^ 

Head the pftrt that you like<l to read. Why ffid you like it? 

Did you find any stories that you know? 

S<*cond and third grades (individual reports) — 

Name of the book. 

Author. 

Kind of book: Fairy, animal, a<l venture, history', tra* 
fables, poems. 

Names of chief characters. 

Do you likQ it? Why? 

Is it a book that all should read? Why? 
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A questionnaire similar to the followin]g^ones is another convenient 
plan for keeplnf? a record of stories read. It serves as a guide to the 
K'Hcher in directing the child’s reading jis well as n stimulus to the 
( hild himself. As soon as the child can read the questions and write 
I ^ 1-word answers he can make the record indepc'udently. Before that 
lime the teacher may ask the questions of the child and record his 
answers herself. (It would of course be iuipossihle for a teacher to 
do this for any but those particular children wlTo require special 
remedial w'ork.) 

If possible to furnish mimeographed copies of these questionnaries 
It is desirable thpt ope be filled out for each book read. They are then 
made into a loose-leaf book which the child keeps and enlarges each 
yei^r. It is possible to make use of the:questionnaire by giving only 
one copy to a child, however. The copy may be pasted in a notebook 
and loose slips of j)aper used for the 1-word aiiswm's. 





X 
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BOOK REPORT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 

t 

University of California at. Los Angeles 

Pupil’s name... 

(;rade--_ Date ' 

Name of book 

“ — — — — - — - — - _ _ 

Answer as many questions you cati. 


■School 


1. What kind of a story is it? (History; 
adventure, science, mystery, home life, 
etc.) 

« 

1. 

« 

2. Is it a story that might have Iiap|)(Mi<Mi? 

2. 

3. Is the story funny, sad, exciting, dull, 
instructive, or just interesting? 

3. 

4. Wliich character orpecson would you like 
to he? ‘ 

- 4. 

\ 

5. Name one other character in the^trms 

. X 

6. What place does the story tell ahout? 

5. 


7. Is the story ahout Ituliuns, pirates, war, 
inventions, grown-ups, inights, the sea, 
children, or other lands? 

7. 

• 

8; Is the story for girls or boys or everybody? 

8. 

9. Is it like any other book you ever read? 

9. 

10. Is so, what was the name of the other 
book? ' 

10. 

■ * 

11. Did you like the story so >vell that you 
wanted to finish it before doing any- 
thing else? 

11. 

f 

12. Would you care. to read the Imok again? 

12'. 

13. Who wrote the story? . 

jr— — - __ 

13. 

14. Did you read all of the book yourielf? 

^ r — 

14. 

r 
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The participation of second-grade and third-grade children in 
recording their reading which led to vital enterprises for them and a 
service for their schools is described in the two accompanying reports. 
Their teachers have added suggestions for developing the enterprises 
and interpretation of their outcomes. 

Tnt; Reading Table and its Outgrot/th ® 

SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 

i’he enterpri.'ie which I v\ish to discuss is hn outgrowth of the class- 
reading table. In this high -sec onclr grade the children find real enjoy- 
ment in the books of their room library. Most of these books contain 
short stories; there are only three ' volumes containing continuous 
stories. 

It was planned at first to have the chihlren check their reading 
record in black if they completed a whole book and in red if they rend 
but one of its stories. Observation revealed that most of the children 
were sufficiently interested to read all of the stories in the selected 
books. Those who asked to take books home overnight ahnost 
always completed the reading of them before the ne.xt morning. 
Since the teacher wi.shed the cliildren to be entirely free to select single 
stories from a number of books or to read one book througj®, it w iis 
later planned to have the child check in one color only and to place 
the check after the title of the book when he had read all he wished to 
read in that particular volume. 

During the fft^wprk periods two or three little friends often went 
to the rendina table at the same time and discussed with one another 
which books contained the bjest stories. This led to a group discus- 
sion in which it was decided that it would bo a good plan to have a 
reading clul^ for the purpose of helping the children decide which books 
contained good stories. Various suggestipns were offered. It was 
finally decided to have any child who had finished a story tell the 
class why he liked it. 

The children read so fast, and so many stories were waiting to la 
reviewed that some plan had to be devised to spread the news more 
quickly to those waiting to hear it. The class therefore decided to 
write their review of the stories on the board so that each child could 
more readily select books which interested him. 

At first the children seemed inclined to reproduce the whole stoiV. 
W’hen they should have been telling or writing the name of the storv’ 
with their reasons for liking it. To overcome this difficulty the group 
decided that reviews WTitten on the board were to be read to the class 
so that suggestions might be given for their improvement. I'be 


4 This report was written by Miss Clara H. White, vice principal, Jefferson School, San Fiandioi*. U 
wai oootrlbuted by, Mias Julia Lethdd Hahn, director, kindergarteo^primary department. 
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impro\ed re\ie\\s were then to be written on paper and placed in a 
little folder belonging to the author. 

There were a great number of reviews to be criticized; and the time 
consumed in writing them on the board and on paper was so great that 
the gioup decided it would be best to have reports only twice a week. 
This did not limit the reading at all but gave each child an opportunity 
to select further from the number of stories he had read the one which 
interested him most. It thus called for the development of more dis- 
crimination and judgment. The reviews were written on the board 
first, then cnticized, then placed on paper for the folders just as had 
been planned. Each lesson seemed to bring improvement in the 
arrangement of reviews and in the children’s ability to select and 
organize pertinent information; The writing also improved. After 
rhristmas each child wrote a special stoiy tolling what he had received 
lor Christmas, and also a letter of thanks to Santa C’laus. The 
language work has improved greatly through this constant practice. 
Interest is intense, and the class has enjoyed the club enterprise very 
much. 

AW were ver>' proud of their record books and took them home to 
their parents at the end of the term. 

The teaclier asked to see their books so that she might make a 
report of their work and copy their records. The class held a meet- 
ing in which eight books were selected and submitted to be placed 
in the principal s report, these having been chosen as very good work. 
A special request for the return of these books to their ow ners came 
with the deliverj' of the books. 

1 am sorry that the term has closed for this class, but perhaps their 
reading-table activities may continue to grow along the same lines 
in the low third grade. 1 had hoped that this class might work out 
a card-index s^tem by using a case with little cubby holes in which 
lO keop^acces.sible cafds listing the books in alplvabetical order under 
authors’ names. These children are afready accustomed to giving 
the titles of books and their reason for liking certaiBiiones. They 
liave had practice in reproducing stories for the pleasure of others. 
Xow they might fomi a reading club or a library center which would 
^ bo of real value to the class and also provide a record of class partici- 
pntion. The absence of their new class teacher during which I took 
oluirge of the group gave an opportunity for renewed contact. Hav- 
ing enlisted their teacher’s interest, I attempted to seoA\hether the 
children were interested in such an enterprise as I had in mind, and 
how they might plan it. ■ ' 

During the group discussion I said thfttXintcnded to sho,w their 
record booklets to a number of teachers from different schools, and I 
felt that if I had only eight, some teachers would have to wait to see 
I 36866“— 31 6 
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the hooks. Those who had taken their booklets home volunteered 
to bring them back. I then asked them how they intended to con- 
tinue keeping their records this term. It would be a shame not to 
follow up their good work in keeping records for others to use; not to 
imi'ko some plan. 

We have a public library- next door. 1 had seen many of the chil- 
dren in the children’s room at different times, so I asked if anyone 
knew how librarians keep records of their books. Many volun^ered 
information such as that the librarian keeps cards having the hoi- 
rower’s name on them and puts these cards with the names of the 
books taken out; that the librarian has a bo.x with all the cards in if; 
that one looks in a drawer for the cards telling about books. “They 
have the name of the book and the man who wrote it on the cards. ’ 
Here we learned the word “authey.” After a little more discussictn 
we found out tliat a short accofint of what the book contains is also 
on the record card. Then I asked how the librarian was able to find 
the card for the book that was requested when she had so maiy. 
Some said she knew just where to look for it. Finally Andrew said, 
“She puts them like the alphal)et.“ I asked what he meant by the 
alphabet and be said, “A, B, C'.” A little further discus sion led to 
the information that books are inde.xed according to the authors* 
names and the first lett^er of the author’s name tells where to find the 
book. 

I asked the children to suggest some wav in which they might keep 
an index record similar to the one in the finrary so that other children 
could still find put what the stories they were reading were like. 

Lloyd suggest-ed a drawer. Anotner^child suggested “a thing like 
\a letter holder/’ ^\hen we said that we wanted it spread out ^here 
ill could see it, Eleanor siiggested a box with little holes. Eloise said 
pat we coidd paste the right letters above the holes. Then we 
planned a long flat box divided into sections, with a letter over each 
. semion. In the sections all cards representing their books could be 
plaVd. If the author's name began with A“’the card for that book 
would placed in section A, and ^o on for all the other sections. 

Caras of medium size might be furnished upon on\> side of which the 
title, the author’s name, and short accounts of the story might be 
w ritten 'hy children who had read it. The review selected for this 
purpose Vould be worked out in a manner’ similar to that used for 
obtaining ^he reports previously described. It could be arranged so 
as to give a clear idea of the type of story contained in the book. Its 
purpose would be to guid^ children in the selection of stories by help- 
ing them (piickly to find a story in which they would be interested. 
On the reverse side of each card the children who read the story might 
place their names. The number of names appearing on the back of 
the card would tend to show' how popular the stories were. 
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If any child thought that a better account of a particular storv 
could be given than the one appearing on the card, he might submit 
one to the class for approval. If they accepted his la pro fere nee to 
the one already there he should be permitU*d to place his account onSi 
card and clamp it over the card in the card index for future use. 

• At the beginning of the term when there were no records in I he canl 
index or when records Were being placed there one by one, children 
might be led to judge as to the type of stories contained in the books 
reference to the tables of contents. They are familiar with the 
existence of the tables of contents from their introduction to books, 
••md no doubt many would already be using them. This device i||ghf 
be used to help the slow and more dependent children, thus trJKing 
them to use thought anti judgment and fonning valuable habits. 

Thought getting in reading might be encouraged bv such devites as 
making book covers, suggestive of the stories read, from cut jiaper to 
la' liung in the librarv or reading club comer for decorative purposes 
On It could be printed the title of the illustrated book. Illustrating 
>ome interesting scene in a stom also recpiires thought and applicatioir 
Insight into the j'hild’s actual reading ability is gained by noting his 
inlon)retation of silent reading. Therefore various similar devices are 
helpful to both teacher and child. 

This enterprise, as carried out in the high-second grade, has ju-oved 
\jiliiable to the children. They have learned to judge rending mate- 
rials "^nd choose carefully with a view to the ^njoyment and satisfac- 
tion to be derived. They have learned to value cooperation, consider- 
ation of and helpfulness toward others by presenting records of their 
stories for class use. 'They are being trained to clear thinking and 
concentration ; and to Heading with a pun>ose. They have learned to 
care for and to appreciate books. If a careless child gets niarl^ or 
“dog ears’' on a book, dthers are quick to complain. The enterprii^e 
^ has been carried over in&) the homes. Children have interested their 
parents in storv- books ar# several copies have been loaned to the read- 
ing table. A decidedly gVeater interest in reading has developed, and 
many attractive b|>.oks came as presents to the children at Christmas. 

In contrast to FrOebel’s statement that reading is the “scourge of 
infancy,” we have found it to be the pleasant road to the fascinating 
world of children’s books. 

The enterprise has also had desirable outcomes in the development 
of reading skills. Writing the accounts of stories in the record book- 
lets eliminates all chances of reading so rapidly that children derive 
nothing from the story. It also prevents merely skimming over a 
number of books to increase the nuiflber of checks on the.reading 
record which might occur if a child were striving merely to obtain class 
approbation. The combination of the two records tends to increase 
. the number of books read, hence the speed of the reading, and also the 
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intensity of/^i^tjoufrl)t#and application necessan' to bring about an 
understanding orthe- stories. One record provides a check upon the 
other. s. ^ 

The keeping of such records tends to bring about all-round develop- 
ment. The child riot only reads and acquires what he reads; he also 
trains his mind to condense the stoiy read and choose the importani 
parts. Ho trains himself to put his thoughts in clear form that others 
may understand them and prAfit by them. He trains himself in writ- 
ing, in InnpiJage, and in puncmation. He is becoming a functioning 
social being in his particular g^ups. 

'o read means to think as truly as it 
or to demonstrate, or to verify.” 
hear or see are the reactions or re- 
sponses. If we call for and demand reactions which require thought 
getting, then the child will expect his reading work to have meaning. 
Reading responses that require understanding of what is read vaiy 
with grade and ability but they must e.xisj,. 

Learning About Books Through A C'lassroom Library^ 


Dr, E. L. Thorndike said, 
does to evaluate, or to invenj 
Rending is thinking, AVhat wi 


, THIRD GRADE 

On the first day of school the children inquired eagerly what the\ 
might take up ns their nctivity for the new term. They had been ver>- 
much interested in a book pageant recently given by the si.xth grade, 
and when reminded of this pageant began to discuss the possibility of 
giving such a play' themselves. They considered the work necessniy 
to carry out the plan. Some children thought immediately oNos- 
tumes and scenery' but on further questioning decided that books must 
be read in order to select favorite characters and learn about ad- 
ventures of such folk. The idea of giving a play from a book w as con- 
ceived and received most enthusiastically. The need for extensive 
reading in order to give a book play was recognized. There were talks 
about favorite books and many children offered to bring particularly 
interesting books to school. The need for a moans of caring for the 
books and for keeping a record of their use was recognized, and a 
decision reached. “ 

evident to the group that if they were to make extensive use 
of HJw another’s books or of borrowed books they would need a room 
library. They decided that the planning and carrying on of such a 
library, with the ultimate purpose of obtaining the information neces- 
sary' to give a book pageant of their own (w'hich wad to be in the form 
of a puppet show), would be a desirable activity for the new tenn. 

f This report was written by Miss Mary Daly, third (crade teacher at the West Port^ Bchool, Sao Kra^- 
daoo. Coatribuled by Mias Julia Letbeld Haho, direc'.or, kiudentarteD primary department. 

^ - e 
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The teacher also felt that this activity would be valuable. Jn her 
mind it had the following specific objectives: 

1. To create in the children a love for books. 

2. To stinuilate individimkJibrarv' reading which is so necessarv 
in the third grade. 

1 

3. To help the cliildren to appreciate the easy acce.ss to hooks to- 
day compared with earlier times. 

4. To give a general idea of the way in wlucli a book is prepared for 
the ])rinter. 

.). To help children understand the evolution of bookiiiaking and 
[Hinting from tlie earliest times. 

(■>. To lead to an appreciation of booki and right habits of handling , 


7. To develop initiative and originality in expression of ideas 
Ihrough making the puppet show. 

8. To lead to further development in’ abilities to think clearly, 
e\l>ress thoughts orally and in writing, to plan and e.xecute carefully^ 

1(1 exercise judgment, to work together. 

9. To lead children to gain needed insight and knowle<lgo. 

10. To extend children’s interests. • 

4 

In the ensuing discussions it was detennined to visit a neighborhood 
public library in order to learn how such an institution ’s conducted. 
Before this trip was taken, the group compiled a list of questions 
wliich they hoped to answer through observation at the libraiy, 
Some .of these questions were: 

1. What is the library for?, 

2. What must you do to take books out? 

3. How old must a child be in ord.er to join the public library’? 

4. How long can you keep books? 

o. Why do you need a library card? 

6. Where does the library get the books? 

7. Why must we be quiet in a library ? ’ 

5. How does the librarian keep track of the books? 

1). Why must we pay fines on overdue books? 

10. W’jiat is done wlien people tear books? 

11. How do we know' when to retui*n books? ' •' 

12. What are the duties of a librarian? 

13. Wliat are the duties of the people who borrow books? 

14. Who pays for libraries? 

15. How many pubKc libraries are there in San I'ranci^o? 

On the day following the trip to the library, children broughjji books, 
boxes for use in making bookcases, and 3-ply wood of which to make 
b(K»k ends. A room libraiy was put into inmiediate oiieration without 
waiting until the equipment was finished. It was decided to elect a 
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libnninn and assistants each wook. This librarian was to be held 
arvountablo for all of the l)ooks. Up was to (heck each book when 
it was borrowed and t<» hold the borrower responsible for its projnpt^ 
return and its (‘ondition when returned. This plan was carried out. 
The librArian and assistants were weekly (dected throusjh the use of 
l)arliaiu('ntarv ])r()cediire (which in itself provided valuable practice 
for tli(> children). Ii<K)ks were nuicli borrowed and well cared for. 

In addition, the class decided to keep records of what each one 
read. When a child finished readinir a book he recorded the followin^^ 
important points: 

1. Name of book — author. 

2. lund of stori'. (Whether fairy stori’, adventure story, etc.) 

3. C'baracters in the stoiy, 

4. "^Five important thiiifrs that happen in the storj’. 

5. The favorite part of the story. 

These book reports were filed and kept as class references. Th<‘ 
children were allowed to read one another’s resumes, and to choose 
books accordingly. I’ictuies of the favoiite characters were drawn 
and painted and were used on a larj;e poster which represented “The 
road to bookland.” This was the children’s own plan of stiinulatinji 
interest in certain books. Scenes were painU'd illustrating; parts ol 
stories which had Ix'cn read. Life-si/ed colored drawings of the 
characters of the “Oz books’’ were also used as room decorations. 
One child inadtyi p(>ep show illustrating a chapter froju a book which 
he had read. This le<J other children to picture scetu*s from books 
they had enjoyed. These i)eep shows were veri’ intwesting, not oidy. 
to tl'e children of the groui) but to the children ol other clas.ses as 

well. y 

A ver;c old Gennan Bible was brought to cln.ss and the ])rintyig and 
organization e.xainined. The type of j)rinting and the binding weie 
(omi)ared with our present-day edition. The clasj) was most inter- 
esting to the children and the script noticeably difl'erent. Another 
child brought a copy of a page from the Gutenberg Bible. This led 
to the (levelo])inent of another phase of the activity — a discussion of 
how books were made in earlier times. A vor}’ complete exhibit of 
the evolution of books, collected and made by a sixth grade, was ob- 
tained. This exhibit included a scroll, an authentic copy of a horn - 
book, a clay tablet, and samples of different kinds of paper. New 
questions arose in large numbers, and a list of these was compdied as 
follows (the list included soimj^iuestions asked by the teacher also): 

1. Who is the author of ^book? 

2. What does the publLsher do to the book? • 

3. What is an index? Of what use is it? Give another name 

for it? *1 

4. What are the pictures in a book called? 
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5. What is the first illustration in a book called? 

^HVho are the ohara(’tei*s of a stoiv'? 

7 . Of what use is the introduction? 

8. What is the dedication of a book? 

9. What is the copy of the book made by the author called? 

10. How arc the illustrations in a hook made? 

11. What is a bookplate? 

12. llow are books printed? 

13. Were hooks always printed as they are to-day? 

14. \Mio invented the printing press? When? 

15. How was printing done before the invention of the j)rinling 
press? 

10. Did we always have paper books? 

17. What kind of books did the Egyptians have? 

18. AMnit are hieroglyphics? 

19. Tell how clay tablets were made and used. 

20. Of what is paper made? 

21. When was paper first made? 

22. Tell how rag paper is made. 

23. What is papyAis? 

24. \Mnit‘'was it used for? ' 

.25. How' was papyrus made into writing material? 

2C. With what did the Egyptians wiVe upon clay tablets and 
papyrus? 

27. When was paper first made in the United States? 

28. Did the early Chinese have paper like ours? 

29. How did they make theiis? Who found out this wav? 

*■ 4 ^ 

30. What are horn books? ^^’^lo used them? 

31. Tell how ink is made. 

32. Did we always have an alphabet? 

33. What does the word “alphabet” mean? 

34. How are books bound? 

35. What is parchment? 

30. WTiat is a deckle? 

37. How did the monks help to preserve our books and learning? 

The children who could not find the infonnation which w ould answer 
the questions In their Jiome libraries had access to mimeographed 
mateiial and clippings supplied by the teacher and to books on the 
class library table. Miine^jgraphed reading lessons supplemented 
some of the textbook reading lessons. It was veiy interesting to 
lind some children bringing chemistry te.xts and talking about chlo- 
"^rides, forest preservation, woodpulp as if it were a^very natural thing, 
and thoroughly understanding what they w'ere discussing. Quite 
an extensive vocabulary was acquired 
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The children made an exhibit of their own, based on the sLxth-grade 
exhibit. They were very much interested in the -horn books and 
decided it would he a fine idea to make individual horn books for their 
mimeographed reading lessons. These ppved a constant source of 
pleasure to the. children and their novelty provided anotlier incentive 
to read often. ^ 

All of the work of this activity was managed through committee 
work. A capable child was made chainnan and his committee mem- 
bers were responsible to him for all of the work assigned to his special 
committee. The children accepted the responsibility and challenged 
any mend)er who failed to do his share. During the morning grouj)- 
dis<*ussion periods- plans were made for the day’s w*ork. Information 
secured and new hooks t)htained were brought to class and discusstal. 

OUTCOMES OF THE ACTIVITY 

V 

• ^ 

The children were profitably engageil in this activity during the 

entire term, and its outcomes were rich in the extension of experience, 
inerea^' in insight and know ledge, ^d development of skill and desii- 
able fftitudes and habits. These are more specifically described by 
the following brief outline: 

Growth in desirable attilufles.-m^\w children acijuired an apprecia- 
tion of the contribution of the fflrlier civilization. They recognized 
the importance of other ages and the effect upon our present civiliza- 
tion. They rftilized the change in proce.s.ses of printing and book- 
making, and saw the improvement and advantages of present-day 
books over those of the past. They seemed to have greater interest 
in hooks and a desire to take better care of them, 

iJerelopwent of rained habits . — The habit of going to books for 
needed information as well as for jdeasure was strengthened. 

The habit of caring for hooks was stimulated. 

^ • i 

The habit of using the librarv' was begun. 

The hflfbits*of planning carefully before undtM’taking a piece of work, 
of cooperating, of exercising judgment while cariying out plans, 
were strengthened, ^ 

Increase in insight and knowledge ;^jrtension of meaningful erperi- 
ences . — Ijeuming about the operation of the public library. 

Learning how' books are made and sharing some of the processes 
involved. 

Learning something of the relation of life of the paSt to present 
civilization: of the^ontributiou of earlier men to the arts of to-dav. 

^ V 
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Acquiring information and skill in its use in various fields, as shown 
by the use of the,school subjects: 

1. Reading: 

(a) Cooperative stories about activities, such as — 

Our library. 

The story of paper. 

The story of papyrus. 

How to use a book. 

Horn books. 

How to care for books. 

(h) Silent reading and checking: 

Reading of mimeographed material, on such topics as — 

How paper js made. 

What paper is made of. 

The history of paper. 

The story of papyrus. ' , 

balse and true, multiple choice and completion tests. 

(c) Library reading — ^ 

To find answers to questions. , 

To choose characters for puppet show. 

(d) Group audience reading — 

Usually mimeographed material or |)arts from books that 
answered certain questions. 

(c) Through these varied activities the reading abilily of the 
children improved greatly and their reailing vocabulary was much 
c.Ktended. The growth in ‘vocabulary is indicated by this list of 
words with which they became familiar — 


parchment. ^ 

pul)lisher. 

pith. 

Nile River. 

character. 

Engrtsh. 

scroll.. 

clay tablet. 

frontispiece. 

printing press. 

Bwaiii]). 

writing material. 

dedication. 

numerals. 

papyrus. 

Rosetta Stone. 

Chmesei 

Gutenl>erg. 

picture writing. 

^invention.. 

indigo. 

alphabet. 

character. 

contents. 

Romans. 

' linoty|>e. 

hemp. * 

introduction. 

ancient. 

fil)or. 

index. 

illustration. 

(leekle. ^ 

Kg.vpt. 

jute. 

Greeks. 

iiicroglyphics. 

horn book. 

author. 


Notb.— E xamples of practice mntcrials in reading prepared by tlie teacher 
tt ill be fouiic^t the end of this report. % 
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2. Lanfruafro: 

(а) Written — 

vSi<;ns for room. » " 

• ^ • ■* 

Sifjns for pictures. 

Library rules. , 

Stories about uetL'ity. 

Written book reports. 

Original verses, such as Our Books, and Jieadinj 
' eoo|)eraiive poems. 

(б) Oral-*- . ■ " 

Tellin}^ stories read. 

Discussion of (piestions; 

Book reports. 

Planninfr of work. 

3. Social studies: 

(a) (leofiraphy — 

Map used to find Ef;ypt, Nile River,- China, Germany. 

Overilow of Nile discussed in regard to clay for tablets. 

- C’limate and cohilitions necessary for growth of papyrus 

were discussed and information found about them. ^ 

Use of forests in paper making was learned. 

. A study was made of how the climate of Egypt helps in 

, preservation. V 

llistoiy— . 

_ Tbe Storv of the (’lay Tablets. 

*■ * 

? The History of Paper Making. 

The Kv(dution of Writing. . 

The Story of the Rosetta Stone. 

Sciencty^-inforwhation was acifuired through reading, observa- 
tion and experimenting as to — 

How paper is made. 

How papyrus was made into writing material. 

Work with mateiials: 

(«) Paint and crayons — 

Illustrations of stories read. , 

Figures and background of peep shows. 

Puppets. 

(6) Wood and inside paint — 

Book ends and oases. 

Horn books. 

(c) Paper — n* 

Puppets. , 

Peep shows. 

Poster. 

(d) CUy- 
Glay tablets. 


(ft) 


4. 


5. 


f 
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6. lumbers: ' 

Mensiiririf; poster. - * • 

Measuring authentic size of horn book. 

Counting and keeping track of tines otj overdiie bOoks. 
Writing of,(lates iw books, 10/()/28. 

Problems involving dates, such as — 

1. The first paper mill was huilt yi ItiOO. How many 
years ago was th»^^ 

2. How many inches is a papyrus plant (liaf is (i feet 
tall? 12 feet? 4 feet? Find your answer by 

adding^ < 

3. The printing press wt^s invented in about 1423. 

How inany years ago was that? 

4. The Egyptians used writing about .3000 13. C. flow 

many veal’s ago was that? 

5. There are 32.3 pages in a certain book ; 17.") have been 

printed. How many pages are left to be printed? 
h'jrterision of interenix . — The activity led directly to the intdest in 
modern newspapers, and ^ulted in the building of a ^ass newspaper 
odice and the printing of i^ass newspaper. 

I MateuiaIiS for Self-Directed Work 

li’ollowing are two examples of mimeographed maleriids d(>vised b\ 
ilie teacher for directinji^nictice in reading during work periods; 

1 - , 

^ ■t^’APYRLS 

(^hoose the correct statements. '*^derlinc fh^m in oered. 

1. Papyrus isva — ♦ . 

(o) Tree. 

(6) Plant, 

(c) Bush. 

I’apyrus grows — 

(а) In southern Italv. s • ' 

(б) On the banks of the Nile. 

(c) In (he sw’amps of Florida. 

Full-.^own papjTus ^ 

(а) About 1 foot,,,tam. ’ _ 

(б) 16 inches tall. ^ 

(c) 4 to 16 feet tall. ’ 

4. Papyrus is use<l for — 

(а) Making ink. 

(б) Making furniture. 

. (c) Making writing material. 


2 . 


3. 


r 
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5. Papyrus flowers are — 

(a) Larpe and red. 

{b) VeryTragrant. 

(r) I’mbrolJalike. 

(i. The leaves of the papyrus are — 

(u) Shiny. 

(b) Very long and narrow.-, 

(c) Not attached to the stern. 

II 

HlKKO(JLVPHU\S 

Hierop:lypliie<r are E^'ptian writinp^. 'We have some pictures of 
hierofrlyphies in onr roorn. Take a piece of paper.* Dr^w some 
■Kfryptian hleroglyphicSj 

III 

( 

NEWSPArERS 

If the statement i.s tnie ^^Tite “Yes” in the margin, if it is not .true 
write “No.!' 

. 1 


1. Tlu‘ railed < heir nrwspaj>rr the Peking riazrttc'.,* _ 

2 . Kirly newspapers wtTe st^ld at lu'ws stands for (MMits a 

copy , ‘ .... 

3^ ^\ll newspapers were j)riiitc(l hy the printing i>n\ss iH'fnre 1400... . 

I. Newspa|HTs tell us wliat is happening at, ht)inV\and abroad 

r>. Karly newspapers were vcryi^lnfiU ^ ... .. 

h. The Uoinans posted their jiews^)apers in pimlic ptarcs. .... . 

7. Advertisements help us in buying: fund, rlolhes, and other things. 

S. Ncwspa|>ors are now published nuynings and evenings..? 8 

1). Social events are' recortled in the '‘sports” eolumn. 0 

10. ^ Reporters find and^ writc*np news 10 

11. Read(»rs correct the ilC‘ws_ - • J1 

DISCRIMINATION IN HEADING AND WIDENING t)F .INTERESTS lil.AY . 
. BEGIN AT THE READING TABL& 

•. •• ■' * 
^ ^ As soon as chiklren begin to tmjoy books, whtvt^er read to them or . 
bv them, thty begin tofonn tastes in reading.- Because much inhtoii!il 
that is undesirable is still published for children,* and because wrong 
, choiceMn books nmy lead to faulty conceptions ofjife, to w rong habits, 
or tp mental stagi^ation, guidance of children*’^ reading is imperative. 

, .Tire skillful teachof* may makethoolassrooin reading tabloa vital souire 
■ i>f suoh guiilance. ^ ^ .« 

‘She recognizes that children’s interests in reading wfll vaiy as 
4 much as their own personJ^ities, and seat to it that the reading table 

• or library offers nijaierial which represents every^type of whole- 

* some experience with^.thd range of her children’s understanding. In 
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^)lanning this selection she uses all good forms of chUdron’s literature 
Mvailable. She incliidos material /th»\t is cliietly informational in 
* a hat w lui 'll is recreationak Hooks that hrirtgchU- 
dreii knowledge of«the great- soeial and industrial activities of the 
world may also be “good literature.”^ The development of the habit 
. of reading such inateriais cultivates’intellectual interests, leads to 
freedom of the imagination; and to creative endeavor as truly as the 
K'ading of fantasy-, podry, fiction. It ‘can and should be made part of 
ihe child’s “rending for fun.” The acti\-ity program provides the 
teachei with a uni(|ue opportunity to open tdiis held of literature to 
( liildren. They need infonnation in order to carry out every worthy 
purpose. If this information he supplied through attractive, well 
uritten books of undeniable literary' cjuality’, children will enter 
^ I hnmgh it into a world of fact us fascinating as any fairy tale, and will 
develop the enviable habit of r*eadirig about the real wodd with as 
much delight as they find in reading about the (beam wturld. So at 
an early ago they will begin to accumulate a store of facts, an urider- 
- ^tandi«g of reality which will always be resource of both jrower and 
pleasure. Them mterests will widen to include aU plms<'s (»f life 
t'xjrerience. • * •* 

A wide range of luateinals which particularly Adtivate the cbihls 
imagination shordd also be foun.d on the reading table. In nearly all 
children imagination is vejy active — and in nearly uU it can be easily 
'•fpifled out or deadened'by- lack of sympathetic encouragement and 
l.-u'k of food. In 'how many’adults does one liml this “facultv of 
levealrng things freshly" and surfirisingly ” still very active? flow 
many have fun with (heir own minces? How many' actually' creiUe? 

J low tnay imagination be cidtiv.al(?d? Largely, another faculties are. ' 
< iiltivHted, through its exerrise. , And lit('rature which rereascs (ho 
iriiml from nnnecessaiy nslraint— whirl) is lillod with things fr-eshty 
and surprisingly revealed, whirl) opens up the world ’of wonder, 
mystery, fantasy^ boundless pos.sibili'ty, stiimdates thejrnaginatiori 
iind permits children freely' to exercise this’faenlty. It helps them to 
-ce more than the coiiunonplace that exists in the world of roalify.’ 

Plea.^rabje contacts Mith niYmy difTe(rcnt kinds of books— their 
discussion and appreciation — will usually result in widcuing interests 
<»f cliildrcn who have hitherto’ coiilinvd thtnr reading fo one interest 
or one kind of materiid. ^ * 

^ho teacher als# recognizes dilTercncos in eiuotional cojorntiob of 
reading matter. and selects a variety of stories and poems which fos- 
ter the most wholeaomo^ emotions.^ Slie ir)cludes much that appeals 

and develops the child’s sense of humor as well as his appreciation 
of the beautiful. . * 

•The teaWier selects books W meet tlie varymg readme abilities 
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sharp the onjoyiiiont. of roadinfr. Slio helps children to find those 
thooks which in<‘et their individual needs n!itl interests. Bv her own 
dis<“ussion of hooks, h(*r own evident enjoyment of certain <:o»hI 
<inalities they ])ossess, her eire<’live oral reading' of |)oenis ami stories 
which can best la* presented orally, her constant friendly as.sociation 
with children dnrin<r their periods of free reailinj;, she inlluences 
them to desire and appreciate the trood literature, the most suitable 
kind of informational matter, the |)rofrraiii of varied reatlin^. 

To provide such skillful guidance, the tea<her herself needs to 
un<lerstand what qualities make up this “<;ood Iftcrnturo” and 
suitable “infonnatlonal inatt(*r.” Siie needs faiuilaiit^^ wifh a wide 
ran<:e of children’s readinj; materials. iVre there any standards by. 
which she may juilge ehililren’s books as slic is becoming acquainted 
with them? 

I 

Qualities of Good Reading Material for Young Children 

The.following principles of selection, suggested by those who have 
made studies of children’s interests and the literature available,'* 
may help teachers to choose t^ best materials for the room library 
or reatling table: * 

1. The ideas, phraseology’, .vocabulary’, and illustration of the 
child’s book should be V'lthin the realm of hix oum erjierience. They 
should represent objects, characters, and actions that can be under- 
stobd or imagiiK'd by thm particular child who is to use them. Ap- 
])cals sliould be t<> genuinely childlike emotions. ' 

• - 2. Facts contained iu tlie child's book should be truly represented: 

characterization involve<l^ should be true to life. '> This does mu 
imply that books of pure fantasy, speh as fairy’ tales or imaginative 
aml^^^sense tales should be e.xclnded. It means that even among | 
these tales thosjj should be selected which give the child true repre- 
sentation, of human nature; ^and that where facts\of infonnation 
about any’ phase of life are involved these shouUl b^ sineere^ Ma- 
^terial likely’ t«» give distorted t)r false ideas of human nature or Ufe 1 
conditi(tns should he avoided, 

^ ^ 8. The basic ideai^ of any story’ or poem should he ethically sound. 

>• Thev should never he such as to inculcate unw’orthv ideals of conduct 
• . » 

* or achievement. For this reasoif such stories as Little Red Riding ' 

I Hood are now held somewhat in disrepute. Much better material | 

i. , of .this ty’pe cah and should be placed beford children. Moralizing 
“ or pfeacliing, however, is usually’ disliked by’ children^ and rightly so. • 

The story or poem should be so written as to stimulate the growth 

^ ■ - . >■ ” : .. 

— — m 

• Compileil (roici the followiuft sources: MHc(*ulluni, Mrs. Lucille, aiit^ Lynch, Mary 11., A Study «»f 
Literature for r’hiMren t nder Four*Years of Age, Mimeographed Hull. No. ‘^Nursery school, 
ment of kiiulergarten flr^-gre<le education. Teachers ('ollege, l'o)umhia Ui^ersity, February, IV’JM; 
Tennau, L. M., and LLmSh, M„ ( ' hihiren*a^J<eiding, Appleton, 192|}; Troxell, Eleanor, I..iiny\iAge ami 

PrfuYryC Tracies,^ 1927. 
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* Oi .vortliy ideals that mtiyhe reaJizeH: hut preachinj; about those ideals 
dtios not stimulate their frrowtli. 

4% The inaterial the child's hook should he so written as to stimu- 
late the iiuaoinati(>u and develop the appreciation the heautiful. 

If it is so written it will appeal to the adult us well as to the child, as 
<diaiTuin{>: in thought and style. i 

5. It should increase the child’s stock of knowle<lge that is uscVul 
and desirable. 

0. It should result in a wish to read more good literature. 

There art' (’ertaiii eli'iiwnts in liteniturt' that cliihlreii always drsire* The 
first is aetinii; thcsecamd is human interest; and tlu' third is imaginative appeal. 

^ Tlii're an» oIIht tliin^is that help t<» inake a hook inten»stin>^* hut cluldnm (fn iwt 
always demand them as they do these three. They prefer direct discourse to 
indirect. Tliey like eolorful descript itms and names for everythin^^. Tlu\v like 
to liUA*i^|the |diice and liim* of the st<»ry ur incident clearly indicateil so that they 
may easily picture the seem* in their own minds. They like humor, hut it must 
Ih‘ the ‘Tunny incident^' kind, and not the satire of adult humor that throu^^h 
subtle quip and innuendo j)okes fuit at individuals lyul institution’s. They will ' 
not folcrate i>reaeJun^ or moralizing unless it is so successfully concealed as not 
to l>e easily recognizable as sucli. Finally, they demand sincerity~a genuine, 
unatreoted treatment of whatever subject is cliosen.® 

. 7. The. make-up ofthe book should be attractive and readable to the 

child. The following factors are chief contributors to attractiveness: 

(а) Illu.'draiion ,'^. — For young children these should always be 
eolorful, if possible, and the attractiveness is increased if the colors 
used are strong rather than soft. The colors, however, shoidd never 

> he exaggerated; they should he tnie to life. 

Illustrations shmdd be numerous and so made that they rej)resont 
ideas and experiences the child can understand. I^pon them th'o 
youtigest child must noces.sarily depend for mucli of his earliest 
iufonmition. 

(б) Ii\ndmg<, paper, type, and size . — The substantial but attractive’ 
binding and cover should be clu»sen rather than the delicate, very 
expensive one; but in either case the cover of the lidok should be one 
that will appeal to the cliild’s interest ami imagination. A good grade 
of paper adds to the chann of a wok and to its durabUrty. 

•The size of type is an important considciation in fhe clioico of books 
• for young children, particularly. Too small type shoidd he avoided ; 
too large type may cause rdiildren's eye movements to, be slower than 
their rates of comprehension, thus leading to slower, more tiresome 
reading. 

For young children the book which is* not too heavy or clumsy in 
size is desirable. Variety, however, is both desirable and inevitable 
here. ' Children-often enjoy books small enough to suit their owti small 
hands; the book with large pages fe attractive to them when litJt too 
heavy to he well managed. 

■ rrC. 

» * Ttrmiui, L. M.. and Li^ X|arpirM.^^Chil^D's Heading. Appleton, 1(00, p. 16. 
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There is much more to be said about the qualities that constitute 
^good literature" for ehUdr<in and make its form of presentation 
attractive. Out treatment has necessarily been incomplete, confined 
to a statement of general principles. The matter is so important th^t 
it merits more extended study. It is suggested that teachers may be of ^ 
much assistance to those responsible for the choice of books used in 
their classrooms, if they will courageously undertake this extended 
study in addition to the other studies through which they continue to 
grow in skill. The following books and articles are suggested as par- 
ticMdarly Vielpbil sources: 

Anderson, C. .1., and Davidstm, Reading Objectives. laurel Book 

Co., 1925. . Chapter XV, particularly. 

Baker, F. T., Studies in Appreciatitm. Teachers College Record. October, 
1920, pages 117-146. 

Diiiiu, Fannie W. Interest Factors in Primary Reading Materials. Bureau 
of publications. Teachers College, Columbia UniverAtv, N. Y., 1921. . 

Hayward, F. H. The Lc'sson in Appreeiation. Mac^iillan, 1915. 

Hul)er, M. B. Children’s Interests in Poetry. Teachers College Record. 
October, 1926, pages 93 105. , * 

Lt'onard, S. A. Essential I^rinciplos of Teaching Rt*ading and Literature. 
Lippincott. . ^ 

Moore, Annie E. Literature for Primary Cliildreu. The Classroom Teacher. 
V'olume III. The Classroom Teacher (Inc.), Chicago, 1927-28. 

Tcrman, I>ewis M„ and Lima, Margaret. Children's Reading. Ap])leton, 

1926. Part I. The Reading Interests of Children. 

- Tro.Tell, Elexir: >r. Language and Literature iii the Kindergarten and Primary 

Grades. Series cu Childliood Education, edited bv Patty Smith Hill, Scribner, 

1927. 


Chapter V 

Building Fundamental Reading Habits 


^luch reliable information is now available to teachers in regard to 
the most effective reading habits which children can and should ac- 
quire. Several excellent books have been written on how to help 
children develop these habits. Because these books present teacliing 
(tbjectives and me.thods in so much more thorough a manner than is 
possible in the limited space available here, we shall not discuss this 
topic. The teacher is refeiwd to the books lis-ted on pages 94, 95, 
a selection of the best available on how to build essential reading 
habits. 

The importance of building in children right habits of attacking 
and handling reading matter, can not, however, be too greatly empha- 
sized. It is absolutely essential that teachei-s inform themselves 
thoroughly in regard to the results of the extensive research carried 
v.n in this liehl during the past 20 years and deveh)p skill in correct 
methods of teaching children to read. The activity program provides 
innumerable situations which stimulate a favorable mental set toward 
reading in children; it leads to much more extensive and varied 
demands for reading; these facts bring to teachers added responsi- 
bilities for equipping children with such habits that they may iiso 
reading widely and with facility in extending their experiences. 

Two insistent problems continuallv face the teacher who is con- 
scientiously trying to meet these addei responsibilities : (1 ) The prob- 
lem of helping children who learn to read more slowly than the aver- 
age child, or who encounter unusual difficulties,- or who have already 
iicquired ineffective reading habits; and (2) the problem of helping 
A. .1 niselves in oyepcoming deficiencies, and of provid- 
ce in reading skills to a ln^e,.number of children 


cal means of meeting these problems, two sections 
dealing*“W'^ them have been pre^nted in the pages to follow: A, 
Suggestioi# for a Remedial Reading Program, and B, Self-^ 
Directed Practice Materials for the Primary Unit. Admittedly, 
both these sections are incomplete, because of limited space. It is 
hoped they will bring together for ''the teacher’s convenience helpful 
suggestions for developing methods of meetup problems peculiar to 
fheij owrn classrooms, and will supplement the teachers^' study of books 
on teaching reading with material not elsewhere readily accessible. 

86866“— ai 6 • 71 
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’“a. suggestions for a remedial reading program ' 

It is llio piiri)(»s(' of tins section to outline a procedure that may 
be helpful apfl sn<;^'estive to leachei-s who are interested in the problem 
of remedial rendiiifr. 

liecause of the importance of reading in our whole educational plan,, 
the poor reader is seriously handicapped throughout his school career 
as well as in adult life. Ever>' classroom teacher should feel it her 
dut;^, therefore, to become skilled in diagnosing and remedying difli- 
culties in rending. 

In every normal grou|) there are children who seem to profit little 
by group instruction, while many others receiving the same instruc- 
tion make the e.xpected progress from month to month. Teachers 
must know that' these reading failures are not due, necessarily, to 
inade(|uate teaching of former teachers, nor to unwillingness or lazi- 
ness on th^mrt of the indixidual child. They must accept the 
sitiiation /(saiYtUural one, and one which classroom teachers everx- 
where are facing continually. They must rememher that chiyren do 
not choosk to fail, and that being failures, theV can not help them- 
selves out of their diflicidty. however earnestly they tr>'. 

^ 4 

Initiating a Remedial Program 

The remedial prograju should begin by measuring the achievement 
of the group. This can be done by tlie use of standardized tests. If 
such tests are not available, informal test?, made, by the teacher hei*- 
self, are of great value. Through them the teacher can discover those 

children who are weaker tliap the average and in need of special 

* 

altentiop. 

After having measured and classified her jnipils, the next step is* to 
analyze and diagnose the difliculties, which step is followed by the 
n|)plication of remedial methods and finally a remeasuring of reading . 
achievements. 

Tiro ti/pes of reading skilhdnroh'ed.—'YXxQ readin^kills fall into two 
group.s— those concerned with the mechanics of reading, as word recog- 
nition, eye span, phonics, etc., and those related to problems of coin- 
jirehension and interjiretation. Due to the fact that^mprehensiiui 
dejiends upon adequate niasteiy' of the mechanical skills, much empha- 
*■ sis must be placed upon the /proper development of these skills. 
Fortunately, defwiency in the nWhanics of read^ is easily detected 
and often not difficult to diagiu^. 

* IE ^ . 

1 This section wns tirepaml and contributed by Mrs. Hel^n Bass Keller, supervisor of teacher irainin*,, - 
I* ul^erslly o( California 01 Los Angeles. r . 

• # 
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It is; easy to classify ciMtain pypils under such general terms as 
“slow,’' “carpless," “unahlo to comj)rchcnd," “iinaldc to rccoirni/.p 
words readily,” etc. Such judgments are, however, hut the beginning 
in aii effective Remedial profiram. The classroom teacher has very 
little time to ^thoroughly examine the individual deficiencies of each 
of her 35 or 40 pupils. She can, however, adoj)t certain devices 
that are usefid for diagno.sing the dilliculties without seriously inter- 
’rupting her v. ork. „ 

lieconlmg reading habits . — The following chart (Table I) is one 
device useful.. for diagnosing reading habits. It should he marked by 
the teacher while the pupils are reading orally. Only practices that 
are hahitual should he recorded. A single instance of guessing at a 
word or pointing with the linger-woyld not he an indication of a wrong 
habit. (Light crosses could be ihade for single instances, until enoiigh 
are made to justify calling the practice habitual.) 

The chart should be marked during thp coui'se of several oral read- 
ing lessons, preferably without the ehildren’s knowled»ge that their 
errors are being recorded. 

It should be \ise<l at intervals during the year also. Other items 
may be added, or any of these omitted as the teacher sees fit. It is 
essential that something definite he ivcorded so that a starting point 
for remedial work may be discovered. 

Though every child in the group is being analyzed, the ^teacher’s 
attention shouhl be directed to those whose wrong habits are most 
numerous and mosf serious. From the following record it will be seen 
that the habit of moving lips whilt'' reading .silently is common to the 
entire group. It is likewise <»vidiMit that /louitlmj aiul reading word 
1)^' word are the most serious problenis for the grpiip.^v^ 

The child named Kiith has more wrong reading hamts than the 
others in this s/nall group, with a total of nUe. Two othei-s have 
seven habits checked. ‘ • 

With a classrooiP of 40 children such a recolti as this will guide 
the teacher in grouping the children for special remedial instruction. 

(This chart is similar to one issued by Anderson and Davidson.) 

Table I . — DuignoHis of nading habits 

\ 

Teacher, Gene Clayton; number of pupils in class, 38; grhlle, A 2; 
school. Twenty-third Street; date, January, 1929^ 

Write pupils’ names vertically at the hea4of columns. Mark an ^ 
in thi space opposite each habit listed if the pupil. has that habit. 
Total (horizontal columns in la^t space on the right. ' 

Mark at different times V|>ile children >re reading, but without their 
knowledge. 
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IMipiLs* names (Iroiip i 


Movas li^is when leaiiiiiK silently. 

Points with fln^'er 

Ket»eats Kroui»s of won Is 

Looks at t»ic‘liires for cue 

IxRiksiipat teacher constantly... 

Heads word by word 

Makes many si^;ht errors.. . 

( Liaises at words 

r nahle to altm k now words 
S|)ells oiit unfamiliar words.. . 

Omits wonls . . 

Inserts words 

last other s|»eciMc iiofin is. . . 

Total ‘ 


X 

X 


j ^ 



Kulh 


>» 

u 

< 

I 

I 

' 1 

\ 

c 

k. 

O' 


X 

‘‘x‘ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i.;:;:; 

L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

3 

*) 


X 

X 

I 

X 

i 

X 

fi 

X 

V 

X 

V 

X 

X 

I 

— 





X 

X 

X 

I ■ 


.. . 


4 

I 

X 

X 






•J 

X 

X 

j’.."" 





2 

• 

I'V 

I i 

•) 

I 

4 

•J 

1 ‘.e ’ 

1 ■ 



Recording difficulties in word recognition . — Following is another 
record which may he mucle during an oral reading lesson ui the primary 
grades. The teacher records errors as each child reads orally. Such ^ 
a record should be made durmg five or six lessons, individual 
difficulties in word recognition are readily discovered by such a chail. 
The cases seriously in need of remedial work can he segregated readily 
wliile, others needing no help may be directed in independent reading 
Teachei-s of upper grades should use such a record for children hav 
ing great difficulty with word Recognition, only. 

Table ll. — Word recognition record 

» 

Name of pupil, Cieiu* K.; age, 8; unwle, B 2; teacher, J. C. 


- 



_ — 



T)!ile 

Niuiie of Uxik I’ivkb i 

Suiil , 

For 

Not recoKid7.e(i ^ 

Omit 

3/10 

StH'iul Science 1 

Ueiulers j 12 

will) 

how 

se<n>n(i 

to 


Hilly 1 

run 

reiul 

laiule 



Times 1 

soon • 1 

f some 

mother 



! 1 
1 

1 

1 

helloed 



. ! 



letter 



j 



nuny 


3/12 

Billy's ' ’ Hi 

1 saw 

' suit! 

lIlemHl 



^ ' 

1 

1 ('oiiie 

1 

! cnnie 




• 

1 

1 who 

1 

1 

1 how 

way 



( Phice first ami last word reml ln.rolumn headed "Name of kooll.") 




Insn'rl 


Read the above record as fallows: “Gene said ‘who* for ‘how,’ 
‘run’ for ‘read,’ ‘soon* for ‘some,’ etc. She made no attempt to 
pronounce ‘second,’ ‘grade,’ ‘mother,’ etc. She omitted ‘to. 


> >> 
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In marking the chart place all words pronounced for the child in 
the ‘tnot recognized” column. If the pupil miscalls words and con- 
tiniies readiup, do not correct liiiii. ^ 

Other informal tests.— M any other tests should he devised l)v the 
teacher for the purpose of discovering reading difliculties. Lists of 
words may he dictated, to the class after they have hocn instructed to 
write only the first letter of the words giv(>n. By this means children 

ho have made no association between initial sounds and the written 
symbols inAy he di.scovered. Further diagnosis of those j)Hrti<‘uhir 
cases is then necessary, i 

S^a/u/ord<V(/ fe.sts-—AInny excellent .staiHlanlized tests, ii.seful for 
measuring reading achievements, and for diagnosing <lilficulties, are 
now upon the market. Te4chers should become familiar with thc.se 
tests and if po.ssihle make us|; of them in the classroom. 

CoNSIDEniNG THE FfFECT OF CURRENT PRACTICES 

After diagnosing the difficulties in some such manner ns is indicated ' 
ahove and before attempting to remedy individual deficiencies, it is 
often best to consider praetjees which have resulted in these wrong, 
reading habits. ^lany methods and devices in current usage, while 
good in themselves, have been either misused or overused to such an 
extent that serious reading difficulties have arisen. In the following ' 
brief discussion some of these current practices are recalled in connec- 
tion \\ith the diagnosis. Any thoughtful teacher can analyze other 
phases of reading in the same way and should do so when diagnosing 
a case pre])nratop' to beginning remedial work. 

Iaulty Reading Habits Co.mmonlv Found 

!• Child constantly looks at pictures for cue to word recognition; 

In the recent empha.sis upon reading for the thought rather than 
for oral expression teachers have encouraged children to look at the 
pictures to get the cue for the pronunciation or recognition of unfa- 
miliar words. This practicejias in it much tftat is good butwhen,uaed 
too frequently has resulted in developing habitual looking at the pic- 
tures. This interferes with the coirect movement of the eyes from'-, 
left to right |cross the page and develops frequent oscillations of the 
eyes. This habit is difficult to correct. It encourages a furtlicr habit ' 
of guessing, which because of its frequent success discourages any 
effort to work out words independently. When there are fewer pic- * 
tiires and many more words the cjiild becomes less able talielp himself ' 
with unfamiliar words i| he has become dependent upon pictures for 
the cue. . • . • 

One child, who had a well-fi.xed }iahit of looking at pictures for the * 
cue, failed to know the following w'ords while reading a selection con- 
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tainin" :^2 words; Mowso, they, lived, house, hit, mouse’s tail, pray, 
puss, long. In the picture there were a eat,'a mouse, a Wall, jj. dish, 
and a jar. lie was helped, therefore, in onjy one inst^nee by th^ 
pictures, though each unfamiliar word induced another search for 
something in the illustration which would/lielp. 

Sufippstted remedial work. — A thorough discusi^ion of the illustrations 
before the reading is. hef,mn, with special emphasis upon objects 
mention in the te:it, hidps prepare foi' the unfamiliar words which , 

' are to ‘be met. 

Fre(|U('nt use of mat(*rial not a<*com])anied by pi<*tures also hel|)s 
establish the habit of working out words from the content. Kiddles, 

.. tnu'-false statements, and yes-no (piestions are useful for this ])urpose. 

In the case described above it was necessary to place a card over 
the picture while the child was reading in order to break up the well- 
fixed habit of depending upon illustrations for cues.^ hhen after the 
, pictures were covered the eyes constantly shifted from the line of 
print to the space where the picture had been. 

2. Child points to each word as he reads it: 

No good teacher would purposely develop the pointing habit in her 
pupils but many are doing so without realization of the fact. Chil- 
dren are natural imitators and almost unknowingly adopt tjie man-J| 
nerisms of the teacher. Thus the teacher who at the board ^r chart 
phuM's her hand or finger or the pointer un<ler each word as the 
child reads will soon find her pupils ])ointing to en(‘h word as they 
read in the book. (This does not mean that a word must not bo 
located by means of a pointer at any time. Tt refers only to the 
habit of following the words while reading is going on.) • 

Children who have formed hft<i habits of reading and who have 
even minor eye defects resort to pointing to words, saying that they 
can nyt keep the pj.ace otherwise. ' ^ 

' SuppeKterf remedial work . — Line markeiN are sometimes used to aid 
chirdren in' keeping the place and to prevent pointing. The line 
marker is a piece of cardboard or a stiff piech of paper cut about an 
inch wide and the length of the line in the rentier. The marker is ■ ' 
kept under the line which is being read. (lliTbitual pointers some- 
times resort to the use df the corner of the marker as a pointer slip- 
ping it along under en^*h word. This must he prevented, of course.) 

Use of the marker below the lino prevents the proper eye movements 
from line- to line and should be discontinued as soon ns sentences 
are cArrieiTover from one lino to the next. Placing the marker just 
aboA^ the line^)eing read has been found advantageous though 
rather awl>wnrd. . „ 


Asking the child to hold his book with both Hands helps ^ break up 
pointing by the simple means of keeping the hands busy at some- 
thing else. Using the ruler or a strip of cardboard under phrase? 
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on the chart or at the board serves to desifjnate what is beihfj rend 
without pointing to^words singly. The ruler is laid parallel to tlie 
line, and not-»^ised as a pointer. ^ 

Child omits many words while readi?tg orally: 

Many regressive movements of the eyes, looking at pictures for llie 
cue, constant looking up tit the teacher, or in fact, any niovi'iuent of 
the eyes away from the line of juint, may ca\ase habitual omission of 

* words. Remedies suggested for habitual looking at pictures and for 
losing the place may be helpful in correcting this defeh also. 

4. Child indulges in careless oral reading: * 

The child who omits many small words or miscalls lh(*m without 
stopping is ofte^> thought to be a poor render. I’ndoubtedly h^^a 
[loor oral reader but may be a very rapid silent reader wh<» is ^ite 
able to comprehend what he reads. His eVes may be abl? to move so 
swiftly along the printed line that his voice can not k^ep pace; henco 
(he omission of tho unimportant words which do not alter thomeaning 
or interfere with the reader's comprehension of the material read. This 
may develop into a very bad habit of careless oral reading and of 
course ishould be checked in the beginning. , • 

The carele.ss oral reader may have formed such a habit through a 
wrong concept of the purpose of oral reading. So long ns every other 
child in the group has the same material he feels no need of reading 
so that his audience may understand. In his eM'ort to rend smoothly 
and witViout hesitating he develops the habit of reading rapidly without 
attention to unimportant words. 

Sn(]gested remedial work, — The remeily for this lies in directing the 
(Child’s attention to the real purpose of oral reading — namely, to impart 
information gained from the printed page to others not provided with 
the same printed matter. If this proves.to be the cause of his careless 
reading perhaps the first step towaj'd remedying the difficulty would 

* he to discontinue oral reading entirely for this pupirexce])t when there 
is a real audience situation. Then, only a limited aiuoimt of reading 
should be permitted and always with preparation beforehand. 

If the carelessness is due to a lack of recognition of the words 
omitted or miscalled, the matter should be treated in a way similar to 
that recommended in the section which discusses word recogijtion. 

0 . Child reads word by word instead of phrasing: 

Tho habit of merely calling words one at a time is thb result of a 
number of practices of the’ early grade,s. Remedial treatment consists 
largely in avoiding further emphasis on these and in carrying out the 
stiggestibns included here. 

An^veremphasis on isolated words through too constant use of 
flash cards will often produce- “word readers.” 

Printing the article before nouns on flash cards, in the4}cginningy 
suoji as “a dog,” “.Ui^ cat,” “an egg,” and later printing familiar 
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phrases of two or nioro words sucli ns “the little girl,” “the old 
woman, ” and such groups of words as “he said,” “she cried,” “he 
ran,” will do much toward iuci*easiii*g the eye span and improving 
this condition. 

^ Material with too many new wonl^ will obviously prevent phrasing, 
since the eye <’an not take in several words at a time when nonrecogni- 
tion of certain words is blocking the whole process. Much easy read- 
ing is essential to the <levelrtpjuent of eye span. 

Delaying the reading of phrases, sentences, and even entire “stones” 
loo long also <levelop.‘^us word coiisciousness. » 

hon'ing children fit reread whole sentences he<’ause “a” was mis- 
called “the” or for other minor sight eiTors puts an undue emphasis 
on words whi(*h often r^sults in an overconsciousness of them. 

0. Child shows inahiUty to work out the pronunciation of new words 
independently: ® - 

A child can not become an independciit reader until he is abl(v.to 
work out or “sound out” new words without help, fli order 4o'do 
this he must have considerable knowledge of the phonic 'elements of 
words such as are found in the material w^hich he is e.xpccted to read. 
This does not necessarily mean that he must have been taught reading 
by some one of the so-called phonic methods. After the*rhild has had 
much reading e.xperienco with any good method of teaching reading, 
j he should have a fair degree of skill in recognizing the sound element'^ 
of words. With this knowledge he, should he capable of working out 
new words imlependently. A lack of ability to do so may mean that 
he nee<ls some specilic training in that direction. Under the section 
discu^ing “nonreaders,” remedial work on, this phase is included, 

7. Child repeats words and phrases habitually: 

One habit frequently found in oral reading is that of repeating 
groups>)f words. The child reads until he hieets an unfamiliar word 
which he attempts to work out. . He finally succeeds in getting it, oi 
[ » . ‘it is pronounced for. him by the teacher. He then repeats the entire 
sentence and reads on until checked by another new word. The same 
procedure is 'followed again, either the entire sentence or three oi 
four words just preceding the'^me causing difficulty bein|| repeated, 
KucJl procedure is, of coursg, an- attempt on the part of the child to 
m^kc his reading sound “smooth,” as the primary teache^ often 
puts it. 

Following is a stenographic report of the rea<]^g of a paragraph by 
, h child who^has this hr^iit of repeating.* In an attempt to read 34 • 

words the subject pronounced 60 words. It will be seen that fie reads 
until he fail^ to recognize a word. After the word was pronounceil 
^'^or him he repeatetl the three rir foffr words preeeding it, then reail 
until another unf^Hiar word was met. * . - . . 

I 

I 

— * a ^ 
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Kxact Reading of a Paragraph 

Her© were (dense) ^ 

Here were deilse and (unbroken) ■ 

'Here were dense and unbroken (forests) 

Hrre^erc dense and unbroken fj>rests, beautiful' rivers, wicle prai-. 
lies and (niiiy), wide prairies and' luiry swamps. ' . ■ -V 

There were birds, (siyikes) ' ^ 

There were birds, snakes, and mseets in jrreat (vftrie.tv), snakes ami 
, insects in fp-eat variety, also'mnny wild aniwaH/such 'as deer, beais 
(bumdoes), such as deer, bears, buffaloes, wolves, and foxes. 

Suggested remedial wor^.— Prin»ao' teachers often ask chihlren to 
reread short sentences in order to get a smooth reading. It is perhaiis 
^ legitnhate to do this occasionally but such^ractice continued too long 
undoubtedly results in the habit described above, |The child needs 
to know what it is to readi without being checked by unfamiliar w'o^ 
and therefore, should be provided with much easy reading. Wlien iK 
niaterial is benig presented, necessitatiftg much prompting on new 
words the rereading should he done* after .several lines have been read 
rather than sentence by sentence. This is pot .so likely to develop 
’* regressive eye movements not habitual repeating. 

In marked cases it is sometimes necessary to work individually with 
the child who repeats habitually. One remedial procedure w hich has 
brought results is. as follows: 

The teacher sits on the left of the reader. . > When an unfamiliar word 
is pronounced for the child by the teacher _^ghe covers the pRrt of the 
- .^mtence already read with a blank card so that the reader can not 
see the words he has just read. He is therefore unable to reread them 
easily and is encouraged to jn’oceed with his rea^ling. Practice of 
(his sort continued for a brief period each day has broken uj) the habit 
of repeating afU'r veiy few lessons. * 

6. Child has slow' rate of reading: * • ^ 

Children y^io read very slowly are often “word readers ” when read- 
•Jng orally and “lip readers” when -reading silently. This indicates 
that the proper eye movements have not been developed— w'ords, 
rather than phrases or thougfjt units, being, taken, in by the eye! 
Overemphasis and overpractiee on oral reading iip^y develop ^uch a 
. habit. The constant articulation of the words tends to retard the ey«.- 
movenieht. The final result is^hat the eye and the voice proceed at 
.the same rate in silent as ip oral reading and that lip inovementlakes 
; the place of saying the words audibly. 

Suggested rejnedial work. Daily practice in silent reading involving * 
comprehension and r^te is effective in correctihg this defect. The 
group is given interesting factual material to read silently. The 
teacher times thenr for*exactly one minute, after which’ each pupil 
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counts imd records the nmnber of words he read. Following this 
live or more ((uestions on the material read, requiring only one word 
answers, are given hv the teacher. The children work independently 
writing answers on a slip of paper. These papers are marked and the 
residts recorded along with the number of words read in the minute’s 
(ime.^ 

KXEltriStS KOK INCHKASING RATE OF READING 

Any set of “triie-fulse” statements or “yes-no” questions may be 
iisci! to increase rate of reading if the time element is involved. 
(Table 111.) Care should be taken th*at jio unfamiliar words are 
included. (Diflicidt material should not be used to develop speed in 
reading.) Answiers should be indicated by plus or minus so as to 
eliminate.the time required for writing the words. The child answers 
as many (juestions as he can in one minute, recording number of words 
read and the nuipher of correct "answers. After several trials an 
alternate se*t involving the same questions but changing the order, is 
used. Such practice as this engaged in daily has been found to be 
elective in increasing the rate. 


Table or no 

Directions: 

Lay a strip of paper on the right side of this paper, and write jmur 
answ'ers on it. Put -j-** for yes, and — for no, after each question. 
See how many you can answer before your teacher says “Stop.” 
Child’.s n.inio, John; dale, 3/16/29; tilhe, 1 minute; accuracy, 8 C; words 
road, 64. 

1. Can a boy play ball? — 

2. Can a sliip Sail? 

3. Can a train fly? 

4. Can a bird sing a miiig?.. — - . 

5. Can a duck sing a song? . 

6. Can a house run away? - — 

7. Can a fly run and jimip? > 

8. Can a (log sing?.. .. 

9. Can a dish run Uway? . 

10. Can a girl rain and jiiiit])? — 

11. Can a goat talk? 

12. Can a dish roll? 

13. ' Can ally see you?... - . 

14. Can a goat cat grass?. - ..... . v . - j. 

15. Can a horse run away? - - 

16. Can a rabbit fly away? — 

17. Can a fox -run fast? — 

18. Can a ball roll away? 

19. Can the wind blow?.. — 

20. Can a girl cry?. - 


... 1. 

-He 

... 2 . 

-He 

... 3. 

-H V 

... 4. 

-He 

... 6. 

— c 

... 6. 

-H V 

... 7. 

+ V 

... 8. 

-H V 

... 9. 

— c 

... 10. 

-He 

... 11. 

— c 

... 12. 

-He 

... 13. 

- V 

... 14. 


.... 16. 


.... 16.- 


.... 17. 


.... 18. 


.... 1«. 


.... 20. 



These questions should be pasted on a cardboard with space at the 
right for placing loose sheets of paper. Itt this way, the questions 
may be used many times. 
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9. Child has diH'icultips willi word recogaition: 

I rohahly the most serious prol.leni connected ivilh the mechanics of 
reading is that concerned » ith inadequacy in word rccogiulion h^il- 
arc to recogniAC the printed word and inability to att'ack new words 
prevent nor, n,l development of the other reading .skills and mate- 
iiplly alTeet the entire school life of the child 

Teachers usually attrihiite this delieiency to lack of proper phonetic 
laming or to disinterestedness on the part of the child. To reinedv 

the dilliculty they apply the iisiiid methods of instruction more inten- 
sivoly and offon moot with suoooss. 

Chili.,, pN AViio Have Dif™tltv With rnoMcs; .\0NnKADi:ns 

There is however; one type of child w ho does not proOt bv a con- 
tinuation of the current methods of instruction no matter how- skill- 
fully dr intensively applied He seems to need an entirely different 
approaph to rcailuigand adifTcrent techni(|ue for the tiiasterv of word 
rccognirton. The term ‘'nonmder” has been applied to these chil- 
dren of norma meiiliility who have failed utterly in this elementary 
leading skill, dt is not unusual to find ehildren 9, 10, or even 14 veins 
old who have made no progress at all in rending bcriiiis,. of this 

In (VNporiniontal Mork at tho I nivorsity of (’alifornia at IaOs An-Hos 
, Grace Lornald’s si>ocial method for remedial work witli nonread- 
ors tins been developed. This method discards all teaching? of phonies 
^ m such, and makes uso of wrilin^ words ns a basis for fixin<^ ror-» 
ogmUon. After many words have been written, under tile proper 
eonditions, the child seems to develop an association for tho sound 
eleipents of words and their symbols which onahh-s him to retain the 
words already learned and to attack new words, and work them out^ 
successfully. When he has reached this sta{j;e he heeonies an inde- 
pendent render just as does any child tau^rlit successfullv by a phonic 
method. * ' 

r 

It is important that teaohera know that some of the most serioiis 
eases nmong oiir reading failures are these nonreadera, and that their 
difheultios can be ovoreome. The following simmiary of an aftWe on 
the method for nonreaders is only snggeslivc. Teachers (nUw.sled 
should read more fully upon the subject hefore attempt ing to use tho 
method, bee bibliography, page 94, numbers 2 and G. 
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'I'able IV. — Remedial w<rrk for nonreadirs * 


Steps Si M^f^^{IZKD Rhiefly 

Tnu-iiifr: 

1. Tpiichor writes word for which child asks, on hoard or on largo 

pioco of ])npor. (If pnpCr is' us«'d tho writing must ho hlackhoarrl 
sizt‘.) ^ 

2. ('hild jironounces word ami traces with first and second fingers. 

3. Word is era.sed or covered. 

4. (’hild tiies to write word on hoard or on paper v'lthout co/iy 
before him. 

T). Repeat the alxive steps until word is written correctly. Do not 
call attention to errors. 

Writing from script : 

1. Teacher writes word as before, proTOuncing it and undmlining 
each sound unit. Do not divide the word. 

2. ('hihl pronounces the word slowly, looking at each sound unit 
as he pronounces it. 

3. Cliild tries to write word, witlmut tracing and u'lthout the copif. 

4. Repeats the alane pnaess until succe.ssful. 

(Words written hy the teacher on large pieces of paper may he 
used oyer .and over again by the children.) 

Writing from print: 

1. Teacher pronounces printed word f(Tr the child. \ 

2. Cliild pronounces it whih‘ looking at the word. 

3. Chihl tries to write word without copy before him. 

4. Teacher writes word for the child if he is unable to make the 
transfer from print to script. 

5., Child writes again, then identifies the word in print. 

Recognition gf words without writing them: 

1. Child works out new words in print on basis of familiar ele- 
ments learned through former writing. 

Fonnal reading worlc: 

After the words in a paragraph or stoiw* have been studied as 
described above, and*are familiar to the child, lie is given the privi- 
lege of reading without interruption. This is a part of ev^ry day ’s 
lesson and offers an opportunity for work on other phases of reading.^ 

Points to be remembered by the teacher: 

1. Words au never spelled orally. 

2. Words ^ never broken up into syllables in the writing. 
“Remember” is never written “re mem ber.” The word is written 
in its natural fonn and the sound units underlined. 

3. The child never writes with the copy before him, 

. — - 

s Keller, Helen B., anfl Fern^ld, Grace M.: Kemedial Work f6r Nonreadera. Second yearbook of the 
department of elementary icbool principals, National Education Aaaocialion, July, I9J3. VoL 11, No. A, 
pp. 34^*346. 
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4. Errors are never pointed out to children. Wronp forms arc 
erased or covered without comment upon them. 

0. Words written iricorrectly are written corrertly several times bv 
the child before leavin<r them. Each writing is covered or erased 
before the word is rewritten. 

No teacher will have a {rroup of noh<^eaders or even two or tJiree of 
4ljeni. (In many larfro schools only one or two are (li.s< overed after a 
thorough survey However, there are hi evecA- group children wiio 
are .slow to master words, and much of the proce<lnre' suggested for 
the more serious cases is helpful for these slow ones. 

CoMPHKHKNsION .\XI) In'TKHPUF.T.ATION 

Valuable suggestions for remedial work in the various reading skills ' 
related to comprehension are to be found in recent books on the subject ' 
of reading. (See Bibliography, p. 04.') The. following suggestions 
from several different sources may be helpful in outlining procedure in ; 
this phase of remedial work. 

Reading difficulties which involve comprehension are listed hv 
Anderson and Davidson, in Reading Objectives, as foUows: 

1. Inability to select the essential idea. | 

2. Inability to follow printed or written directions. 

3. Inability to locate data. 

4. Inability to summnrizo. ' j • > 

5. Inability to draw valid conclusions or answer thought questions. 

In the twenty-fourth yearbook similar items are given, togethei 

with the following: 

1. Inability to recognize relevant material or e(iuivulent ideas. 

2. Inability to.oiitline, organize, select ideas. 

3. Gross niLsconcept ions and misinterpretations of reading matter. 

4. Inability to reproduce substance of material .read with oral 
lluency. 

• The above-named inabilities are in great measure due to lack of 
specific instr^iction toward these goals. For years training in eompre- 
hension consisted of practice in reading orallv or silently followed by * 
reproduction of the material read. . Skill in loc-atmg data, sumina- 
nzing, drawing vabd conclusions acquired indirectly through 
demands made in other subjects rather than as a result of specific 
training in each phase of the work. Good readers succeed fairly well 
in acquiring these skills, but a definite attack on each phase of the 
thoughtful processes would develop more efficiency on the part of these 

good readers as well as train the average and slow reader for better 
methods of -study. * 

Classroom teachers everyv here realize the inability of pupils to read 
and mte^ret independently. The low scores made on roa^ning in 
anthmetic are probably due to inability to read and interpret problems 
rather than to poor reasoning power. Inability to follow written 
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diroctiohs fldeqnatoly is a rmnmon fault of ohildren in every prade in 
almost every loeality. 

Kerned ial work in thi^phase of readin<r consists chiefly in a change 
of procedure so as to include special training in each type of activity 
listed above. For suggestions as to methods for such procedure the 
tea<*her is referred to hooks listed in the bibliography on page 94. 
(See parti(“ularly Nos. 1, 4, 10.) 

« 

LiBU.MO J-OU C’uiI.DUKN rxiNTKflKSTED IN KeADIXG 

One of the major olqectives of our reading program is lo so develop 
the love of good reading thatit will <‘arrv on into adult life and result 
in habitual use of books for recreatoiw purposes. What to do for the 
small child who early in his school life’ has turned against books and 
reading is the real problem. Much talking about the pleasure to be 
gotten from reading good stories seems to avail little or nothing. 
Having stories read to him is interesting and pleasing, but helps little 
in inducing him to read for himself. A different plan of procedure 
seems necessary'. 

First, a study of the reason for this attitude against rending is 
helpful. Few good readers have such an attitude, so it undoubtedly 
starts with an inability to get the thought from the prhited page. For 
children who have not mastered the mechanics of reading in the early 
grades, all rending liecomes increasingly difTicult as they advance from 
year to year until the task grows hopele.saly beyond them. 

Remedial work, then, should begin with some plan to reduce the task 
to the powers of the child and increase the difficulty as his powers 
I • develop, with some means of measuring his growth so that he may be 
I conscious of his accomplishment. 

As a means to this end a definite plan of encournging library reijding 
or independent out-of-school reading on the part of the child who dis- 
likes rending should be begun. A short story which the teacher is sike 
the child can reail should be given to him to rea^ at home, preferably 
when he ask? for it. ^^’hen he reports having read it, a definite check 
I up should he made by the teacher to see if he has really read it 
! thoughtfully; then a systematic way of recording it should be followed. 
1^ A variety of suggestions for checking the reading of children has 
been given on pages 49-58, and wijl not be repeated here. .Those 
* which stimulate library reading ate most valuable for general use as 
well as for use with individual children who d^like reading. 

B. SELF-DIRECTED PRACTICE MATERIALS FOR THE PRIMARY UNIT* 

Teachers v^ll find that purposeful activities provide many individual 
problems for which children will need a “work period." Many of 
these problems will call for quiet individual study. Children will be 
"V ^ : 

^ This Motion WM propaVed and oontributad by Ml» Kail Hamilton, Msiatant profaiaor ol aducatlooi 
0tata Taacbaia CoUega, Frttno. 
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helped to leam how to study if the teacher provides deHnite time, in 
the program when th^y may work on their problems, when additional 
efforts may be made to leam to read, to spell needed words, and to 
acquire other techniques necessary- for carry ing out their purposes. 
The teacher iii^y also help by providing practice .materials related to 
the particular individual difT.culties and at such times she mav con- 
veniently carry’ on any other work with part of her group that may 
require a quiet room. < 

^stimulating and valuable to the 
child^if they relate_to_the larger activities or individual enterprises in 
which he IS ongapQcUnd interesteil. In all cases where it is possible 

It I"" prepare these materiafs (using 

tlie vhildren s help whenever she can) from the children’s actual 

experiences. To do this requires careful th|jmdit, considerable' 
genuitv, and time and is not always possible forqhe teacher with 
arge groups. There are available commercial materials for such 
purposes, sonie of which are interesting and challenging to the child. 
By careful selection the teacher may find those which relate to t/c 
la^e activities undertaken by her group or indivi'dual children ^ 
The purpose of this section is to hehp .the teacher in the prepankion 
and selection of such materials. No attempt has been made to give an 
exhaustive list of published materials, but a brief list of materials which 

have been found m trial by a group of teachers^ to be ven- helpful 
has been included. ‘ * 

The discussion of these practice materials will follow this outline: 

^ I, Criteria for evaluating materials. 

II. Care of materials. 

III. Chocking child’s use of materials. 

IV. Equipment needed for preparation of materials. 

V.i^ggestions for teacher-made materials. 



.’RiTEiiiA FOK Evaluating Practick Materials 

(a) Th«. material should be attra'otive in appearan.e aa well «a 
mteresting m content. wen as 

dilToJeieet ^ dMiulty and should provide for individual 

(c) It should help to promote desirable abilities in all the subieels 
(a) It should provide for self-help. ’ ^ ^ ' 

ie) The problems should chaUenge effort, but should not discourage 
because of too great difficulty. ^ 

^ should he reached in a reasonable length of time. 

EnNBtlM Houch. Appro^ito! to itoj McDoimld. Mm. Ruth Cobb, and Mto. 

“• .:/‘^™^‘”““““®*P‘«*«>forttoeniaDyMmptoii«ntbypubltohare. 


(o) It shguld require no desk writing-in the first year, and only a 
small amount durinjj surcooding voars. 

(/() To provide ease in handling as well as desirability, it should be 
placed on heavy material such as oal^ tag. 

(0 Provision should be made for checking to prevent slovenly 
habits, and for record keeping. Pupil’s participation in record keep- 
uig adds to tlio satisfaction of the accomplishment. 

. 11. (’are of Matkhial.s 

(n) The problem of caring for the material must be met lest the 
appearance of the room he -marred by disorder. A table, locker 
vertical file, shelf, or box in,whi(-h material mav be filed is advisable' 
A senes of cloth pockets to be hung under the bulletin board is 
convenient and occupies little space. 

(b) Cut-up parts .should be numbered on the back and kept in a 
strong envelope attached to the card or folder wliich beare the 
corresponding number. 

(c) Racks for holding the pupil’s work prevent the discomfort 
caused by disarranged work and enable the teacher to preserve the 

work for later checking. (See Section IV (j) for directions for making 
racks.) ^ 

III. Checking Child’s Use of Materials * 

(o) To maintain proper standards and to^rovide for progression all 
work should be checked. The following plans are suggested : 

1 . When a ehUd has completed a unit of work with proper standard 
he may wnte his name on a card attached to that unit. 

2. If units are numbered, records may be kept on a chart ‘as 

follows : ^ 


Number of v^its 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Namks 




T 

Thoinua 






As each pupil receives a check for satiafactory accomplishment he 
colors the square opposite his name and in the colunm bearing the' 
number of the unit. 
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-« -i.txtr;™'*-'* -W i-i-- . 

one sohool V," Tnewri,.? ", 
it for about *20,’ • ' type put o.i 

(c) Plenty of oak tag. 

(</) X roll of 30-inch wrai^jiing paper, 
c Some colored paper for booklet covers. 
y) UId magazines and discarded hooks. 

\ nri"^ Esterbrook printing pe„s „f various sizes . 
in heigtt.'^ * ‘J''" 't'^f-^-ighths to one-half i„eh 

pad for nfa&ng'’I^Xne™ "itb long holder' and ink 

, HitV^celrof 9 bfl f tag!*" ’* "'"1; *’ = 

Roll of ?i-inch gummed tape. 

Reginning on bottom edue and h 1 i u in/.L ■ a i 
tape as follows: 'ntervala^ paste strips of 

hold tape lengthwise, one-fourth of die k-ineh widib A j 

paste the two gummed surfa..,„ together xit le„v f " 

tape with gunuuedT::t;t; “p st"e"T , T'''' 

gummed surface on the laree , »nl i„ ! ■ >nch of • 

This fmnus about eight folds for holding" work 'mnd\h"'"ri' 

•ard With gummed tape. ^ Il’e ''Role 

If the typewriter is used, double or triple the spae, between 

(/) Printing should be carefully done and <abnni i / 
eqniremente for close work. hUnuseript nrint' ' 

ip. 189-192, in Moore The Priman, ‘ 4, ‘’‘‘“"'al'le. (See 

or Manuscript Print Harr Wapner*^ Kr *k- ’ Talbott's Manual 
lightly larger b„t“ ; smlfley ’ -“T '-« 

DireetionsAr printiiig for fimt grade 

r"- >>«‘»een wo'rds. 
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’ \. SiHiOESTioNs Fok Tkaciier-M ade Materials* 
a. li^-rpressi/r fntfrprises not inroIrliKj 

l^Sn^post thirifrs in which pupils hit inlorostrd to he ropresonled 
\^^Hihor with <TayolH, <'hi\, cliiilk, in thosiiiid table, or on the floor. 1^1, 
(u) A trip you tooJ<. 

(h) MliHt you (lid (luriiif; vnoalioii. 

(c) Mhtit YOU (lid ov('r a holiday. 

((/) Thinfjs you saw at the fair or circus. 

(f) \Miat* w(' .saw on our cxciirsioii. 

( f) ^^hat inotluM' do/*s at hoiue. 

{(j) M'hat father d(^. * 

(li) (laiiK's we j)lay. 

(0 Our p('ts and what ’th(\v cart do. 

(J) M'hat you would like for (’hristiuas. 

(/■) Aiiinials (»n the farm. 

(/) Making movies— based on e,\porience.«, dirrin*' activities, stories 
told or read. 

• (w) How I lielp at lioiiie. 

{it) Makinj' illu!;j^t rations foi^charts based oh c.xperiences, conver- 
sation, work periods as: 

Our (^hristiuas plans. ^ 

The trip. , ' 

Ce.ttiiifj ready for'school. o 

Sue.h Work as is sufjgested . above provides for the expression ol 
.individuality, and oilers an opportunity for coordination of hands 
and bf sense perception. 

To rai.se standards aiul to secure best elforts {'roup^conferen<'es 
should 'be held on the results. Pupils may select the best for the 
bulletin board or class book. Labels may also be suggested for the 
pictures. 

Later, under teatdier direction, the children may practice writin<; 
simple labels at easel or b()ard. These labels may be written with 
crayola at the hoard and later pasted into the book. 

K.\, Mother cooks. ' wagon. L2. 

2. Lach child may work out his choice of the problems needed for 
t aming on the group activity. L1-H3. 

Pi’iictici matenals tnrolnny reading’. 

1. Color chart. Ll. ' 

A large chart with circles or oblongs of vaAus colors labeled for 
reference. 

Desk charts, eachetvith colors differently arranged, and with color 
words in attached envelope for matching. 

followln* each mggmUou imilcsteo the unAb level at whicb the (wUtI^' 

UMn found suitable. L lo the beginnlu* of tow ’’group, "U,” to the" high "group. 
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2, Matchinj^anie.* Ll, 

JVturos of objocta and animals related to class activities imder way, 
or selected from vocabularies of basic books,' pasted on cards 3 by.ai 
with labels. An extra* set of labels in envelopes for matchinff. A 
curds without labels to iiso for tostiiij;. 
a. Same pictures as above to he matched with sentiuices containing 
the label which has previously been learned, as: 

Tjiis is a cut, or ' 

The cfl/ likes milk. 111. 

4. holders with a picture at the top of t wo opposite pajres, as cat — 
dojr. In an envelope ate sentences which the children may place 
under the ajipropriate picture, as: 

The cat is gray. 

It can bark. 

It says “meow. ” Hi. 


A progre.ssion of. difllculty may be provided by chan^dng the 
sentences from time to time. 

T). The above plan may be u.sed later in connection with storiesread, 
group excursions taken, or activities carried on, liy putting the names 
of characters or action involved at the top of opposite pages, a.s: 

Klres -Shoemaker. 

In the envelope put phrases or sentences, as; 

(’ame at niglit, danced around the table, 

Sold the. shoes, was very i>oor. H1-L2. 

6. Directions for drawing and coloring, as: ^ ' 

Draw the pig’s house. 
y. Make it brown. Ll . 

V^Riddles to read, giieps, and draw (the c'hihlren will delight in 
making suitable riddles themselves); ■* 

It has a face. 

It has 2 hand^ 

It tells the- time. 

Draw it. H 1 . 

8. Pictures pasted, in a folder. Numbered questions related to 
the pictures, with cut-up answers to match the questions. Ll. 

9. Words £o classify under such headings, as: ■ . 

Colors. ' things. 

^ In attached envelope are words as red, hop, green, nin, eat, etc. 
These may be related definitely to class e.xperienc-es. Ll. 

10. .Words to classify according to Initials or endings, as; 

. iTig. er. 

fanner, running, baker, mother. H1-L2. 

11. :^rom old books, cuU>ut small story units and make into little 

booklets. These may he read by individuals or in small groups. 
Hlr* 
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12. Xursen- rhymes printed as a whole under Ulustrations. Same 
rhyme, cut into seprarate lines for matching. Ll. 

13. Elliptical sentences related to a picture. Pupils choose words 
4o complete the sentence. To provide .self-help the initial of the 

word may he given, as: 

The dog has a hall in his m : . 

' Each envelope should include a “joker.” Ll. 

14. 'Xuniher games: ^ 

Cards with diff(#-ent nuniher of objects on them as, 3 balls, 2 rab- 
bits. In envelope figures and words to tell how many with figure 
and 'nund)er word. A wall chart or dictionai^* card mav provide 
self-help. Ll. . , 

15. Gaines to he played by two pupils: 

Pictures on one side, name or label pn other. The checker, with 
picture toward him, checks the accuracy of the one who says the 
words from the other side. 

Samp game mfiy he played using number combinations, combina- 
tion \\ithout answer on one side, answer on the other. Hi. 

16. “Yes and no” or “funny and not funny games”: 

In folder have “yes” at top of one page, “no” at top of other. 
Pupils place sentences under appropriate heading, as: 

A pig can fly. 

• A cat can sing. 

1 A’ bird makes a nest. H1-L2. 

Change sentences at intervals to provide for a progression of diffi- 
culty, and relate them to children's acti\rities and experiences. 

17. Dictionary' game: 

Let each pupil make a dictionary of about eight pages with three 
columns on each. At intervals, hectograph lists of words the group^ 
has found it needs'in its actirities, to be cut apart and pasted on the , 
appropriate page. H2. *> 

’18. Making rhythm book : ^ 

Expose a nursery rhyme on the board for the pupils to discover. 
As soon as a pupil makes this discovery* let him illustrate it for the 
rh\*me book. The best may be selected for the class book, or for a 
book to send to an absent member. Ll-IIl. 

19. Finding little Vords in big word^ 

On cards may be placed words which We children have had. They 
may g 9 to the board andjvrite the little word they find. Both print 
and script fmjM^^iay be placeiji on the card as well as the picture of 
the obi^M<f^’L2. 

^ ^ Pi^Cutting out pictures for booklets illustrating some actiy'ity in 
Egress, using fashion sheets or advertising material. 

Example: \egetables we know (or eat), furniture we want in our 
‘ doll house. Ll. 
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21. Keeping individual word book: 



Let each child make for himself a book for difficult words. In it 
are printed by the teacher the words ^\^th which he needed help 
during supervised study. 

He ma\ at a remedial period say these to the teacher or to. another 
pupil, or during a quiet period he may write them on the board. 
The teacher may put a key sentence by each word to facilitate self- 
help, as; AMiat — AVhat is your name? ‘ L‘2. 

22. Additional reading 

Child keeps a browsing book in the desk to read when other work 
is finished. He prepares 
to tell or read some storv 
from it to ' the class or 
teacher on library day or 
at story time. 

All groups from Ll to 
H3. 

23. Printing, writh the 
press, labels for the mu- 
seum orforother purposes. 

This must be carefully . 
guided at first. Sugges- 
tions for guidance : 

(a) Let child help the gam* directed bychilOren. First grade. LincXSchool. 


teacher. 


Sa& Diego 


(6) During work period super\*ise those who ^^^sh to make labels, 
(c) Some careful chilcHnrty be discovered who cart be trusted to 
Work alone and who may b^ made “foreman of printing.” 

' (d) One assistant may be given him, rotating assistants to give 

others ayhance. ■ , . 

All groups from' Hi on. 

24. Ear training: 

Classify pictures according to initial sound. At top 9/ card put 
pictures and words with initial sound printed separatelv, as: 

V 







In an envelope put pictures of things to be grouped under appro- 
priate sound, as: Baby, ring, bat, bottle, bell. Hi. 

% 25. Confusing words : 

Make a card with confusing words listed at the left. In the at- 
tached envelope are key sentences which use the word. Children . 
match the propei;^nCence to each word and read, as: 
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was — I im.'o at home, 
saw — I ftaw a bird’s nest, 
after — ^ / 

father — ' . 

now — 

how — ' 

no— 1 have no hat. 

on — My hat is o// the table. Hi — L2. 

26. Recognition of visual units: 

On a card at the top, list words that enter into compound words, as 
be — for — any — where. • 

In an en\ elope put cards containing compound words to be clas^si- 
fied, as: Forget; before, began,- everj'where, begin. Hi. 

27. Phonetic game: 

At left of card, list words that may be used with the ending “ing.” 
In envelope put ,word cards using endings to be placed opposite, as: 
run — running 
come — coming. , if 

Later put sentences in envelope using word with ending. Sentences 
may call for drawing, a.s: 

fly — Make a bird Hi. 

28. Number comprehension: 

Make problems appropriate to the children’s experience and let 
them select the sentence appropriate to the meaning. L2. 

(a) John weighed 68 pounds in March, and 63 pounds 2 months 
later. '' 

‘(b) John is 4 feet 6 inches and James 4 feet § inches tall. 

In an eirs^elope Sentences from which correct answers mav be 
selected are given, as: 

John had lost. 

John had gained. 

John w as 'taller. 

John was shorter. » 

69. On appro.ximately 4 by 6 sheets of oak tag make riddles of three 
— to four lines, depending on ability of^ class. They may bd about 
objects, and may use * the .vocaluitary built up through activities 
or of book. Each child may have a different riddle to study and 
read orally to the group to guess. This provides a motive for audience 
reading. 

Ex. 1 am black and 4'hite. 

I live in a bam. 

I give milk. . 

I am as big as a horse. 

What am I? Hi. 
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30. Game to be played by three children : • 

Paste a number of pictures on cards of uniform size. Print a 
group of sentences on tag slips, having each sentence describe a 
picture. One pupil may then read a sentence while the other two see 
who can select the picture described by tHe sentence. This is a ver>' 
good game for language-handicapped children. 

N>w groups of sentences may be made for the same pictures as the 
children progress. , 

. Ability to distinguish between different pronouns, between plurals 
and singulars, etc., may be increased by use of such pictures and 
sentences. For example, sentences might be made to describe 
pictures of situations such as the following: 

Sh^ is sweeping. 
lie is sweeping. . L2. 

c. Teacher-made work books related to a text: 

1. The type of material here described has great value in the 
following respects: 

(a) It provides a thorough check, for each pupil does all the work, 

(6) It is well adapted to the development of individual pupils, 

for each pupil may progress at his owti rate in that particular material. 
It thus helps the teacher avoid the tendency to teach to the group of 
average ability and neglect the other children. 

(c) The material provides for steady development. 

id) It proWdes interesting work leading to development of desirable 
work and character habits such as independence, thoroughness, 
attention to seif-improvement, joy of mastery, initiative. 

(e) The work may be made to pronde for growth along several 
lihes; e. g:, vocabulary, organization, comprehension, judgment. 

2. Suggestions for preparation of work .books: 

• (a) Committees of teachers may prepare these work books, basing 
them on the texts in use. It i-' besi to use simple techniques through- 
out so that children ‘wdll not have difficulty in understanding the 
^ procedures involved. An example of eacht procedure should be given 
wherever possible. To make the work self-directive, a uniform 
scheme for numbering, etc., should be adopted. 

(b) Each child may be prodded with a copy through the use of the 
multigraph. 

(c) In the low first, l^h first, and low second grades, each child 
should work on the copy provided for hun. Older childlen may give 
their answers on separate sheets of paper. If the children are working 
individually, a few copies of the directions only will be needed. If 
several children are working on a book but at different rates,' a.few^ 
copies of each page of instructions may be used, kept in a vertical file.^ 
When the child finishes a umt of work he consults the file for the sheet 
which provides a check on his work. His answer sheets may be kept 
to be made into a booklet. 

^ ^ * -*L _ 
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3. Suggested techniques: * 

(а) Cojoring large pictures^ silent reading of directicNis. Ll. 

(б) Cutting out and pasting words on spots indicated on large 
pictures, Ll. 

(r) Drawing lines to indicate relationsliips between words and pic- 
ture, sentences and picture, or between different words. Hi. 

{(I) Indiicating answers by numbering or underlining. = (Multiple 
choice.) H2. 

(e) Reading riddles and illustrating them by drawing pictures. H 1 . 
(/) Carrj’ing out directions for drawing. Ll; Hi. 

(g) Completing sentences; words are selected by child from a given 
list and witten in blanks indicated. L2; H2. . 

. (h) Arranging statements in order of thought sequence. The order 
should be indicated by numbers. This provides practice in organiz- 
ing. H2;L3. 

(i) Answering questions by a phrase or word. L3. 

(7) Answering “yes" or “no" questions related to text. L2. 

{k) Dividing stoiy into main topics which are suggested. Sub- 
topics should be selected from a list by.the child and put under proper 
headings. This also provides for growth in ability to oiganize though t 
L3; H3. 

(l) Selecting from a list a word or phrase which means the same as 
an underlined word in the sentence. L3. 

(m) Choosing be^t answers. Prepare list of questions with list of 
related answers or quoted paragraphs designated by titles. Children 
should select best answers. This aids in developing discrimination. 
H3. 
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Teachers who find “1 lie Aclivity Program and tin' 
Teaching of Reading” useful will w ant tlie publica- 
tion which prepares the ground for the suggested 
rurriciilinn on reading: 

TEACHERS’ GUIDE 
TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Mun\ classroom pictures illustrate this manual for kindergarten and 
primary teachers developed under the direction of the California 
Curriculum Commission, Californra Slate Department 
of Etlucalion 


Order from the Superintendent of Documents 
I'nited Stales Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

“Teachers’ Guide to Child Development ’ 

Price 3't cents 
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